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Can you tell what the humiture is today? 


Where do exurbanites live? 
What is the MOUSE space scientists are 


working on? 
How is a drogue used in air-to-air refueling? 


Students will find answers to these and many 
-more questions abouf today's language in the 
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one air-to-air (4r/tu ar’), of. 1. launched from a flying 
ition aircraft to intercept and destroy another flying aircraft, 
etc.: air-to-air rockets. 2. between two flying aircraft: air- 

to-air refueling. 


of. the drogue n. device shaped like a large funnel at 


the end As, used to refuel planes in w t. The pilot 
of the plane being refueled guides the nose of his plane into 
‘om the drogue. (appar. < F, card game in which the loser 
wears clothespins on his nose; orig., a drug] 


7 : B A R N a A RT ex ur ban ite (eks’ér/bon it), n. person who has moved 
- out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
the country, and whose wa ye living is a mixture of urban 


HIGH SCHOOL 


hu miture (hi/moa char), a combined measurement 
, - of temperature and humidity arrived at by adding degrees of 
temperature to percentage of rela- 


tive humidity and dividing by two. 


) + (tempera )twre; coined 
: O. F. of New York in 


New words and 


up- -to-the-minute infor- | 
MOUSE, Minimum Orbital Unmanned Satellite of Earth 
mation add to the value Shout the cise of basketball which it is 


and appeal of the dic- proposed to launch into an orbit around the earth) 
tionary high-school stu- 


dents really do reach 7 
for nd use. a New Words Booklet #602 free on request. 


SCOTT, AND COMPANY 


Chicade 11 Atlanta 5 Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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The Best of Contemporary 
Literature 


RADIO AND TELEVISION PLAYS 


Rod Serling ... Arch Oboler . .. Hector Chevigny ... and other 
outstanding radio and TV writers in this unique school anthology 


of the drama of the air waves. Selected and edited by Dr. Law- SSS — 
rence H. Feigenbaum. 


Other Globe Drama Anthologies 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS 
The Winslow Boy, The Admirable Crichton, Life With Father, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street and Loyalties. 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS 
The Glass Menagerie, The Late Christopher Bean, The Magnificent 
Yankee, You Can’t Take It With You and I Remember Mama. 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 


A Recent Addition to Globe’s 
Modern Blographies 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 


Catherine Drinker Bowen’s distinguished biog- 
raphy of Justice Oliver Woriell Holmes, spanning 
nearly a century of American history. Warm, hu- 
man, adventurous, yet scholarly and informative. 


Other Globe Modern Biographies 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
FOUR BIOGRAPHIES 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, the story of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the autobiography of Michael Pupin, and the biography 
of Will Rogers—abridged. 
Free—Send for Globe’s new Manual for 
Teachers of English—-See Globe’s new 
Webster's Illustrated Dictionary. Catalog 
and approval copies upon request. 


d 75 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new vork to. nv. 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


English Pronunciation 1500-1700 


By E. J. DOBSON. This work reviews the current scholarly view on 
the subject. Volume I discusses the writings of the English orthoep- 
ists, or grammarians. Volume II gives a formal detailed phonology 
based on these writers and other sources, Nearly a century in prepara- 
tion. 2 volumes. $26.90 


The Poetical Works of 
Charles Churchill 


Edited by DOUGLAS GRANT. A reliable, well-annotated text of 
Charles Churchill’s once enormously popular satirical poetry. There 
are notes on the eighteenth century political scene he enlivened and 
a short biography. The volume contains several poems never before 
collected. “It is difficult to conceive how this edition can be bettered 
or superseded.”—Saturday Review. 20 facsimiles. $10.10 


The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary 
Third Edition Revised with Addenda 
A superb one-volume abridgement of the 13-volume Oxford English 
Dictionary. Based on historical principles. Etymologies, illustrative 
quotations, meanings and usage from King Alfred to the present. 
“There can be no substitute for it. It is the best English dictionary 


of its size.”—-MARK VAN DOREN. $25.00 
Thumb indexed $26.50 


Shelley at Work 
A Critical Inquiry 


By NEVILLE ROGERS. Part I: manuscript memoranda, not previ- 
ously published, show the controlled evolution of Shelley’s mind 
from a synthesis of Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish literature. Part II: manuscript drafts illustrate how his mind 
shaped such poems as Epipsychidion, Adonais, and the like. 3 plates. 


$5.60 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ine. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


MARLON BRANDO 
JULIUS CAESAR 


SEE AMERICA’S GREAT MOTION PICTURES 
M-G-M’'S .. . JULIUS CAESAR 


and 


J. Arthur Rank’s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS ... 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 
magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble’s Comparative Classic Series 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Also 6 Other Titles 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND PAST 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


Write for Descriptive Circular E]. 


A complimentary subscription to 
READER'S DIGEST 


for every high school valedictorian 


Facn year the Reader’s Digest Association awards a year’s subscription to 

: the highest honor student of the graduating class in senior high schools 

throughout the United States and Canada. The subscription is presented not only in recogni- 

tion of past accomplishment, but in anticipation of unusual achievement to come. It is hoped 

that the vital contact with the living, quickening thought of our day provided by Reader’s Digest 

will stimulate future achievement, and that the habit of good reading—begun in the classroom 
—will continue long after graduation. 


Write for further information 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 
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$1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Consider this widely used workbook series 


© 8: 


for your next year’s classes... 


7 DIRECTED ACTIVITIES in ENGLISH 


BOOK ONE @ For 9th or 10th years 
BOOK TWO ® For next higher grades 


By J. Arthur Ferner 


1 ee OF THESE WORKBOOKS provides a 
well-planned collection of - exercise 
material to help students use English more 
corréctly and effectively. Exercises are 
simple and practical, with emphasis on re- 
writing and other original work by stu- 
dents. The sentences are distingitished by 
their diagnostic and corrective value, and 
are centered arourid lively themes of inter- 
est to students. Many illustrations help 
focus attention on the material. Teacher’s 
key included without charge, Separately 
bound testing programs available. 


Net: 75¢ each; with Tests: 80¢ each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue New York 3 


NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


Shall we teach boys and girls how to shop 
for movies? 


The answer is a new book entitled “Standards 
of Photoplay Appreciation.” The authors are 
William Lewin, former head of the English 
Department at Weequahic High School, in 
Newark, N.J., and Alexander Frazier, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, in Houston, Texas. 
The book is an outgrowth of committee activities 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
It is priced at $4.75 for single copies and $3.75 
a copy for 20 or more. 


Supplementing the book is a periodical called 
“Photoplay Studies” at $3 a year, which selects 
a recommended film each month for classroom 
discussion, and also a series of photoplay film- 
strips in color at $7.50 each, providing a basis 
for classroom discussion. Filmstrips available thus 
far are based on the following photoplays: Alex- 
ander the Great, Greatest Show on Earth, Knights 
of the Round Table, Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, Romeo and Juliet, Ulysses, Hansel and 
Gretel, The Glass Slipper, Richard III. 


The publisher is Educational & Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd Road, Summit, N.J. 


Breaking. All Records — 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9 through 12 


FOR BETTER SPEAKING 
BETTER LISTENING 


BETTER READING 
BETTER WRITING 


Provides thorough coverage of the four basic areas of com- 
munication and ties in the study of English to everyday 


application and its uses in other subjects. 
Write for Details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


White Plains, New York 
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PHOTOPLAY 
APPRECIATION 


Abstract of thesis (originally published as 
a monograph of the National Council of 
Teachers of English) by William Lewin, 
Ph.D., based on a pioneer study to deter- 
mine whether the movie habits of adoles- 
cent America can be improved by teach- 
ers; whether desirable ideals and attitudes 
can be developed by discussion of current 
photoplays in neighborhood theatres. Re- 
sults indicated the possibility of an ad- 
vance along the entire frontier of human 
thought and discussion through new cur- 
riculum units. 3o¢ a copy or free with sub- 
scription to Photoplay Studies, published 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 


ALSO a Course of Study in lay 
Appreciation, entitled “Standards of Pho- 
conta Appreciation,” by Lewin & Frazier, 
$4.75 a copy. 


Educational & Recreational Guides 
10 Brainerd Road, Summit, New Jersey 


TEACH 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
with 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


Stimulate interest and enthusiasm. 
Grammar puzzle contains 30 terms such 
as phrase, clause, case, parts of speech, 
etc. Literature puzzle contains 26 names 
of American authors such as Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Poe, Holmes, etc. 100 copies of 
either puzzle, $1.00; 500 copies, $4.50; 
1,000 copies, $8.00. Send check or have 
school send purchase order to: J. S. 
Peterson, 263 Grand View #5, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


142,000 
entries. 
$5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb- 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in more than 
one thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


the first founded and still the first 
Writers’ Conference 


August 14-28 


Director: John Ciardi 

Fiction & Non-Fiction: Kay Boyle, A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Bruce Lancaster, William Raney, 
William Sloane, Mildred Walker 

Poetry: Léonie Adams 

Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 

Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Lincoln Bar- 
nett, Catherine Drinker Bowen, David McCord, 
Winfred van Atta, Richard Wilbur 


For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 10, Vermont 
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PACIFIC COAST ENGLISH CONFERENCE 
Stanford University 
July 15-19, 1957 


Theme: “The Teaching of Critical Thinking in English Courses” 
Principal speakers will include 


Bruce Bliven 
Alfred Grommon 
Lou LaBrant 
Edith Mirrielees 
Richard Scowcroft 
Helen Schrader 
Virgil Whitaker 


For further information write to the 
Department of English Stanford University Stanford, California 


A live, eager class with 


ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


GRADES 9-12 
© Five flexible parts 
@ Experience theme topics 
© Live student models 


© Copious usage drills 
Grammar that sticks 
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A summing up 


Spring has the habit of coming ’round before you know 
it. And before you can say “school’s out,” school is out: 
the last exam read, the last parent soothed, and the last 
off-to-college senior shaken by the hand. Then, just when 
you are about to relax, the summing up starts. 


“How did the year go? Did you really teach them how to write? Did you convert 
them to the reading of ‘good literature’? How did you do with the reluctant, the slow- 
moving, the job-minded?” 


If it will help any, we who publish instructional materials go through the same “valley 
of self-despising.” We take a long look at the anthologies, teachers’ manuals, workshops, 
tests, short story collections, grammar books, language books, school classics—every- 
thing we publish in the English field: 


“Is this book a step forward? Does this teacher’s manual really save time and 
effort? Do these literature introductions stimulate students’ reading? It is clear in our 
books how we feel about the importance of teaching and learning?” 


The humbling quality of questions! Yet this we believe 
is the continuing strength of education and of publish- 
ing—dissatisfaction with present results, however good, 


plus a driving search—spring in and spring out for new 


ideas, new ways of doing things, and new formats. 


As one summer-up to another, have a good time planning 
next year’s work. We'll do the same and hope that our 
plans will meet in the classroom. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 


Chicago 1 
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The Position of Poetry Today 


R. W Stallman 


A distinguished critic reviews trends in contemporary poetry and 
evaluates a number of American poets. He concludes: “Concerned 
more with self-criticism than with social criticism, poets today 
deal with myth and symbol, nature, history, the realities of every- 
day existence.” Mr. Stallman is a professor of English at the Uni- 


versity of Connecticut. 


y we WE seeing a change in poetry? In 


his Foreword to W. S. Merwin’s 
A Mask for Janus (Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, No. 49), W. H. Auden 
remarks: “Silly and tiresome as is that 
favorite question of reporters, ‘What 
are the trends in poetry today?’ it is 
impossible, if one compares a contem- 
porary issue of any literary magazine 
with an issue of fifteen years back, not 
to recognize certain changes in content, 
and among these the most obvious is 
the increase of interest shown today, 
both by poets and critics, in myth, and 
a corresponding turning away, on the 
part of the poets at least, from occa- 
sional subjects whether political or pri- 
vate.” And in his Introduction to The 
Criterion Book of Modern American 
Verse (1956) he writes: “The unde- 
niable appearance in the States during 
the last fifteen years or so of a certain 
literary conformity, of a proper and 
authorized way to write poetry is a new 
and disquieting symptom, which I can- 
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not pretend to be able to explain fully.” 

Mr. Donald Hall, a very young poet 
of considerable promise and achieve- 
ment, made a survey of American 
poetry of the past fifteen years in “The 
New Poetry,” New World Writing 
No. 7. “In the novel, American letters 
has swung from the bare toughness of 
the early Hemingway to the ornament 
and compassion of William Styron; in 
poetry from the austerity of the vers 
librists to the lyrical elegance of Rich- 
ard Wilbur.” Mr. Hall lists among the 
Elegant Poets, including Richard Wil- 
bur: Howard Moss, poetry editor of 
The New Yorker; Barbara Howes, 
who edited a decade ago an elegant 
and excellent “Little Magazine,” Chi- 
mera; Anthony Hecht, the “most ele- 
gant of all the elegants”; William Jay 
Smith and James Merrill; W. S. Mer- 
win, “the most celebrated of the very 
young poets”; Louis Simpson, whose 
work appeared in Poets of Today Il 
(1955); and Cecil Hemley, editor of 


| 
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the Noonday Press. To this category 
belong several other poets, including 
Robert Fitzgerald. They are all stylists. 
I think it is John Crowe Ransom’s 
poetry that has set the standard for the 
younger poets—style rather than mere 
subject-matter. 

To the School of Elegance belongs 
also the later work of Karl Shapiro, 
whereas his early work—along with 
that of John Ciardi, John Frederick 
Nims, and John Malcolm Brinnin— 
belongs to what Mr. Hall ineptly names 
the School of the Wurlitzer Wits. 
“They were all Sons of Wystan; their 
witty descriptions of contemporary ob- 
jects and events inside lyrical forms 
emanate from a side of Auden.” What 
they had in common was their witty 
rendering of the paraphernalia of ordi- 
nary life (viz., “Drug Store,” “Penny 
Arcade,” “Dollar Bill”), contemporary 
events, and objects belonging to the 
general class of jukeboxes. The sensi- 
bilities of these poets “resembled juke- 
boxes because it seemed possible to 
drop an impression in a slot and, after 
a pause for clicking and whirring, hear 
a poem step out in five-stress lines.” 
Mr. Hall, by his slip into this witticism, 
spoils an otherwise excellent essay. In 
criticism, wit is usually misplaced. 
Randall Jarrell’s witty Poetry and the 
Age rather exemplifies my point, for 
his criticism is (I think) shallow and 
his poetry—which is where his wit be- 
longs—is devoid of wit. 

Mr. Hall scores Jarrell’s poetry for 
its conscious sentimentality and its con- 
scious carelessness, “‘a deliberate disre- 
gard of the means of control, whether 
in ‘free’ or ‘regular’ verse.” His repu- 
tation (I agree) is unearned by what 
poetry he produced to promote it; but 
then, after all, unearned reputations 
are legion. They include (from my 
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standpoint) Peter Viereck’s, Richard 
Eberhart’s, and William Carlos Wil- 
liams’. Viereck and Eberhart publish so 
many more bad poems than good ones, 
and Williams produces volumes of 
formless imagistic fragments. I agree in 
the main with Mr. Hall’s appraisals; 
Robert Lowell, it is generally conceded, 
is the best poet of his generation, Two 
other important poets of the same gen- 
eration are Theodore Roethke and 
W. T. Scott (whom Mr. Hall does not 
mention), and in the same category is 
the later work of Karl Shapiro. At his 
best, as in “Portraits I” (in The Rose 
of Time, 1956), Robert Fitzgerald 
proves himself in technical and the- 
matic resourcefulness quite as much the 
master as any of them. And on occa- 
sion so does Brinnin, as in “Views of 
the Favorite Colleges” (in No Arch, 
No Triumph, 1945) and “Speech of 
the Wedding Guest” (in The Sorrows 
of Cold Stone, 1951).* They are by no 
means Wurlitzer poems. Labels and 
categories are, as Mr. Hall admits, 
simply convenient ways to organize 
critical discussion. But the trouble with 
labels is that they block recognition of 
exceptions not subsumed by the cate- 
gory; however convenient for the crit- 
ic’s survey, labels tend to be slick. As 
critic, Mr. Hall knows when to define 
and when to exemplify, when to com- 
press and when to expand; conse- 
quently he achieves more in the space 
of his essay than Miss Louise Bogan 
does in an entire book. Sandwiched be- 
tween Miss Bogan’s catalogue of poets 
in Achievement in American Poetry 

*“Speech of the Wedding Guest” is, by any 
definition, a metaphysical poem; it is (I think) 
among the better poems written in that mode 
during the last fifteen years. For an analysis of 
the poem see Critical Supplement to Poetry: A 


Magazine of Verse (February 1950), edited 
by R. W. Stallman. 
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THE POSITION OF POETRY TODAY 


(1951) are the easy commonplaces and 
trite labels; with scarcely more than an 
epithet per poet Miss Bogan’s prose 
skips on. 


In place of Wurlitzer Wits we now 
have Elegant Poets; what characterizes 
the trend of modern poetry is, for one 
thing, a shift to the stylistic graces—a 
shift from subject-matter to style. Mr. 
Hall’s objection to the poetry of the 
Wurlitzer Wits is that the poems sel- 
dom become more serious than their 
subject-matter. Most New Yorker 
verse is of that kind. Walker Gibson 
in The Reckless Spenders (1954) sel- 
dom rises above that level. I must say 
he’s very good at it, and particularly I 
like “Personalized.” If I am correct in 
assuming that what Mr. Hall labels 
Wurlitzer poetry amounts to New 
Yorker verse, perhaps that label would 
suffice. But no matter what the label, 
schools and labels tend to overlap. 
Your Elegant Poet writes poems de- 
void of significance quite as readily as 
your New Yorker or Wurlitzer Wit. 
Neither elegance nor subject-matter 
provides any guarantee of the poem’s 
success. Nor is elegance new to Ameri- 
can poetry (viz., Elinor Wylie, Leonie 
Adams, or John Crowe Ransom) ; as 
for the poetry of mere subject-matter, 
it extends from William Carlos Wil- 
liams back to Whitman. Rather than 
divide poets into two camps, the criti- 
cal stand to take is to divide the good 
poems from the poor ones, as every 
poet has some of each. The best poems 
transcend their subject-matter, both 
subject and style being exploited to 
shape a formed meaning having begin- 
ning and end. 

That “we are seeing a change in 
poetry” was recently claimed by a poet 
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when interviewed for the New York 
Times (July 15, 1956). He explained 
that “The social and cooperative vir- 
tues are more essential at this stage 
of history than ever before. The closer 
community among men will make pos- 
sible a literature more widely shared. 
There will be a reaching out. Tender- 
ness will come back into poetry.” Now, 
while I recognize that the social and 
cooperative virtues are essential for the 
welfare of mankind, I do not believe 
that it follows thus-and-therefore that 
they are essential for the good of po- 
etry. An example of a poem manifest- 
ing this sentiment is “Love and Libera- 
tion,” reprinted from a volume by that 
title (1913) in Louis Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry: 


Lift your arms to the stars 
And give an immortal shout; 
Not all the veils of darkness 
Can put your beauty out! 


Mankind, I suppose, is here addressed. 
But what has mankind at this or at any 
other stage of his history to shout 
about ? By now his survival, not his im- 
mortality, is at stake. As William 
Faulkner put it: “There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is only the 
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question: ‘When will I be blown up?’ 

As for tenderness coming back into 
modern poetry, such a trend (if it in 
fact exists at all) would return us to 
the sentimental idealism of the poetry 
prevailing during the decades preced- 
ing the revolutionary T. S. Eliot. They 
were decades of wastelands-of-tender- 
ness, not only in poetry but also in 
criticism. In criticism, for instance, 
George Edward Woodberry had an- 
nounced a rejection of “the eccentric, 
the sensational, the abnormal, the bru- 
tal, and base,” on the theory that “life- 
experience spiritualized is the formula 
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of all great literature.” But Hamlet is 
eccentric, sensational, abnormal; and 
Macbeth is brutal and base. One or 
another of these attributes reappear in 
modern poetry beginning with Eliot, 
and I doubt that we can afford not to 
take our measure of them in any poetry 
of the immediate future. Our kinship 
is with Henry James: “But I have the 
imagination of disaster—and see life 
indeed as ferocious and sinister.” 

Like John Hall Wheelock’s “Love 
Liberation,” Sara Teasdale’s 
“Night Song at Amafi” evokes exalted 
emotion and unearned sentiment; the 
former is devoid of any literal situa- 
tion, and the latter proposes a situation 
that is absurd: 

I asked the heaven of stars 
What I should give my love— 

It answered me with silence, 
Silence above. 


I asked the darkened sea 
Down where the fishermen go— 
It answered me with silence, 
Silence below. 


“Down where the fishermen go” is ir- 
relevant to the situation, and the end- 
ing of this stanza presents but a mere- 
tricious echo of the preceding one. 
To ask “the heaven of stars/What I 
should give my love” is downright 
silly. Telephone him and you might get 
the answer. But don’t expect to get 
it by long-distance communication with 
the stars; for the hard fact is they can’t 
answer you even “with silence.” And 
neither can the sea. It’s poems of this 
kind that tenderness produces, poems 
that reach out instead of in. Tender- 
ness must couple with toughness, in 
the same bed. “ ‘Art should be as hard 
as nails,’ was James’ phrase; even lyri- 
cal poetry should consist of ‘stony- 
hearted triumphs of objective form.’ ” 
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(In Henry James: Letters to A. C. 
Benson.) 


Mr. Peter Viereck advocates “a po- 
etry which is lucid and lofty and calm 
and ennobling—a clearwater communi- 
cative poetry,” and in England Mr. 
Donald Davie proposes the possibility 
of a modern didactic poetry, a “poetry 
of urbane and momentous statement” to 
provide the most likely remedy for the 
present-day neglect of poetry by the 
reading public. Modernist poetry in its 
early years moved further and further 
away “not merely from the ordinary 
man but from the educated reader. It 
was esoteric and private. This tendency 
has been curbed,” wrote Maurice 
Bowra a decade ago, “and we may ask 
how far the reaction will go in the 
other direction. Is it possible for po- 
etry to become simpler and to be more 
in touch with common events without 
losing the special fineness and quality 
which it now possesses? Is not this re- 
turn to older manners and methods a 
retreat from the high standards which 
poets of this century have set them- 
selves, and does it not inevitably mean 
some vulgarization and diminution of 
power?” (In New Republic, December 
9, 1946). This question is debated in 
an amusing dialogue published in the 
London Magazine for May 3, 1956: 
We’re living in an age of consolida- 
tion, and you have to wake up to that 
fact. 


‘Call it making the most of mediocrity.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that if you made an 
effort to understand the aims of the new 
generation.’ 

‘Quote one.’ 

‘Urbane and momentous statement.’ 

‘Said the minnow to the mouse.’ 
‘Difficult simplicity.’ 


ig 
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‘Said the mouse to the minnow.’ 

“You’ve just got a bad romantic hangover 
— it sticks out a mile.’ 

‘At least I drank something—once.’ 

‘The young poets think it’s better to stay 
sober and learn their craft.’ 

‘All the craft in the world won’t do them 
. any good if they’ve got nothing to say.’ 

‘They'll say it all the better when the 
moment comes, as it certainly will.’ 

‘They’d better hurry up with the hydro- 
gen bomb round the corner.’ 

‘They’re more concerned at the moment 
with the pawnshop round the corner.’ 

‘Martyrs to their art?” 

‘No, victims to the indifference of people 
like you, who just can’t be bothered to read 
them.’ 


Having accustomed the reading public 
for more than twenty years to do with- 
out poetry, the poet today, “to be con- 
sidered, must write about contempo- 
rary problems, from a contemporary 
point of view, using a contemporary 
vocabulary. Why? What weakness 
have we,” asks a writer in the Times 
Literary Supplement (August 24, 
1951), “that we must fear the influence 
of the past so much more than any 
other generation did? . . . It was never 
a condition of great art that the artist 
should keep within a convention en- 
forced on him by public opinion.” 
Mr. Viereck opines: “When I advo- 
cate a return to simplicity in poetry, I 
mean the hardwon simplicity that re- 
solves spiritual tensions and literary 
complexities; not the easy simplicity 
that means the absence of tensions and 
complexities.” But as Mr. Denis 
Donoghue points out, in “Poetry and 
the New Conservatism” (London 
Magazine, April 1956), “Surely po- 
etry that achieves the resolution of 
spiritual tensions and literary com- 
plexities, if it is not deliberately to ex- 
clude those tensions from view, must 
reveal them in the poem; it must show 
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the strains, the sweat and the scars, and 
if it does so it cannot be a simple poem 
in any sense of that adjective.” The 
meaning of a “difficult” poem such as 
William Empson’s “Arachne” cannot 
be conveyed in a simpler, more acces- 
sible way. “ ‘Arachne’ is as simple as 
its author could make it; if it were 
simpler it would be a different poem 
and a less valuable one.” Poems are 
difficult, difficult not only to write but 
to read, but the “difficult” poem is not 
necessarily “obscure.” Much of the so- 
called Obscurity in Modern Poetry 
exists, I believe, chiefly in critical dis- 
cussions about it. What Mr. Viereck 
calls the “current battle of ‘obscurity’ 
vs. ‘clarity’ ”’ seems to me a bogus bat- 


tle, not at all current. 

In the “obscure” poem, as distin- 
guished from the “difficult” poem, the 
images are forced to bear an import 
whose meaning is not justified by any 


sustaining rational or literal situation. 
It is because the intended meaning re- 
mains unearned that the poem is ob- 
scure. Hart Crane is frequently ob- 
scure; his symbolism, not being rooted 
in any literal situation, exists in a void. 
I find it ironic that Mr. Viereck should 
write an obscure poem such as “Like 
a Sitting Breeze,” while he himself 
attacks “the irresponsible cult of obfus- 
cating for the sake of obfuscating and 
of shocking merely for the sake of 
shocking.”? When Mr. Viereck sub- 
mitted “Like a Sitting Breeze” to 
American Scholar, the editor replied: 


Dear Mr. Viereck: The plain simple truth 
is I’ll be blamed if I know what it means. 
I have even been able, in the past, to figure 
out some of the more obscure gents of our 
time, but study this as I would, I didn’t get 


?In “Pure Poetry, Impure Politics, and Ezra 
Pound,” Commentary (April 1951). 
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Whereupon Mr. Viereck supplied him 
a précis of the poem, both the poem 
and the précis appearing in American 
Scholar for Spring 1951. In explicat- 
ing his poem Mr. Viereck says: “The 
phrase ‘sitting breeze,’ repeated in the 
title, is ironic. Breezes can’t sit; they 
must move on.” Really now, that’s 
damned clever. Had this ingenious poet 
phrased it “like sitting bulls,” it would 
lack the intended irony for the simple 
reason that bulls can sit, but not 
breezes. So he says one thing and 
means another. But without being 
tipped off by the author’s précis, what 
reader (other than the local weather- 
man) could possibly spot the author’s 
intended “irony”? As nothing else in 
the poem is ironic, so therefore neither 
is this single item. It remains private, 
arbitrary, not negotiable. In attempting 
to explain to the bewildered reader 
what he means, Mr. Viereck succeeds 
only in explaining what he intended. 
Original intentions and achieved in- 
tentions are not the same thing; in this 
instance I think the reader will find 
considerable discrepancy.* What the 
poet’s précis makes clear is his failure 
to shape a unified whole; but even 
without the précis we know this much 
as the poem itself makes this much 
clear. A poem must provide its own 
clues, patterning its intention so that 
no reading other than the intended one 
is possible. The best artist is the one 
who constructs his poem in such a way 
as to admit of no interpretation but 
the one intended, the intended mean- 


*In American Scholar, 20 (Autumn 1951), 
which I checked into after writing the above, 
Viereck is scorched by Mr. Laban Lacy Rice 
and ridiculed in a parody (“Like a Flying 
Tree”); to Mr. Viereck’s reply appearing in 
Vol. 21 (Spring 1952), pp. 105-106, Mr. Rice 
writes a scathing reply, p. 246. 
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ing being determined within the frame- 
work of the work itself. 

The poem Mr. Viereck cites as 
model-poem for the New Conservatism 
is Frost’s “Sand Dunes”: 


Sea waves are green and wet, 
But up from where they die, 
Rise others vaster yet, 

And those are brown and dry. 


They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town, 
And bury in solid sand 

The men she could not drown. 


Mr. Viereck comments: “Its first two 
stanzas evoke the desperation of man’s 
material feebleness, overwhelmed by 
nature’s brutality. But man’s spiritual 
strength remains free for thought, so 
that the poem ends hopefully.” The 
mind of man is pitted against the de- 
structive sea, representing nature’s on- 
slaught against mankind. But cunning 
as the sea is— 


She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 

She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink: 

They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 


Mr. Viereck approves of “Sand 
Dunes” because it “openly asserts con- 
clusions drawn from experience,” but 
Mr. Donoghue (in the essay cited 
above) argues that the conclusions are 
reached without warrant of the experi- 
ence enacted within the poem, that the 
poem is didactic (“embarrassingly ex- 
plicit”) and fails because it has no ten- 
sion, no sign of struggle. But (I think) 
the struggle is implied, foreshortened 
into “Men left her a ship to sink,” and 
the tension between sea and mind seems 
to me adequate. The whole force of the 
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aggressive sea, Mr. Donoghue com- 
plains, is meant to press on to the word 
“mind,” which word “is meant to ring 
out as a grand challenge to the forces 
of destruction symbolized by the on- 
coming waves. But does it? Is the rhe- 
toric successful?” I think the answer is 
Yes, and for this reason. “To come at” 
is literally true of sea-waves and sand- 
dunes ; the literal transposes to the the- 
matic sense of “To come at,” trans- 
poses simultaneously to the allegoric 
level, wherefore we readily assent to 
the conceit of the sea as aggressive and 
defiant. She conquers all but the human 
mind, the very attribute she does not 
comprehend. The poem proves its con- 
clusion, namely that the human mind 
is indestructible, for all the sea can de- 
stroy is man’s “cast off shell.” This 
final image is prepared for in the open- 
ing stanza by the image of sand-dunes 
cast off by the sea-waves; they are the 


sea’s cast-off shell. To accept the poem 
we have to sidestep the difficulty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Donoghue, of accepting 
the correspondence in destructiveness 
between these hills of earth and the 


mountainous sea-waves. The corre- 
spondence, it seems to me, is self-justi- 
fied by the plain fact that at sea men 
drown and that on land their fisher- 
towns are buried in solid sand. The 
only “men she could not drown” are, 
presumably, intellectuais or artists 
whose spiritual strength remains unas- 
sailable. 

The poem, by my reading, stands 
cleared then of Mr. Donoghue’s 
charges, none of which scores a critical 
point. The fault with “Sand Dunes” 
is not in its structure, but rather in its 
theme—in what the poem purports to 
mean. The human mind, as this poem 
conceives it, is a static concept; only 
the sea undergoes change. Having cast 
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off its outer shells, the mind is sup- 
posedly all the more free to think, but 
the condition of its existence is in isola- 
tion—in a solipsistic shell of its own 
making. If the mind can so cut itself 
off from reality, the more free to think, 
what then is the need of any sea “to 
cut off mind’? The poem concludes 
that the mind is indestructible, but is 
it indestructible if left to itself to 
feed upon itself? The intellect must 
feed upon reality, or else what can be 
its object of contemplation—free to 
think about what ? The proposition that 
man’s mind is free to think when 
stripped of his materialistic or bodily 
shell is nonsense; for what sustenance 
then has the mind or spirit of man when 
cut off from reality? 

In “Neither Out Far Nor In Deep” 
—just the opposite of “Sand Dunes’”— 
Frost ridicules the intellect. He ridi- 
cules the human mind for its absurd 
metaphysical quests, for its intellectual 
probings into the unknown, for its 
dogged determination not to accept 
known truths or finite things, for its 
blind persistence in seeking beyond the 
horizon at the neglect of present re- 
alities. 

In settling for “Sand Dunes” Mr. 
Viereck made the mistake of not pick- 
ing Frost at his best. To listen to Frost 
read “Neither Out Far Nor In Deep” 
you'd never guess that it’s among his 
best; he mumbles it. Nor would you 
guess on hearing his flat and non-com- 
mittal voice that his poem contains the 
slightest hint at irony. Furthermore, 
Frost, if pressed to admit its ironic in- 
tent, would characteristically deny any 
hidden meaning. On one occasion, how- 
ever, he conceded this much: “A writer 
is entitled to anything the reader can 
find in him.” The unassailable human 
mind of “Sand Dunes” is mocked in 
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“Neither Out Far Nor In Deep”: 


The people along the sand 

All turn and look one way. 

They turn their back on the land. 
They look at the sea all day. 


As long as it takes to pass 
A ship keeps raising its hull; 
The wetter ground like glass 
Reflects a standing gull. 


The ship, a finite thing, marks the 
limits of man’s horizon. Not sinking 
but always raising its hull, the ship 
represents man’s aspirations. But this 
image of hope does not suffice to 
satisfy man’s aspirations. His vision 
transcends the known in quest of the 
unknown, the sea of infinite possibili- 
ties; whereas in fact the truth is right 
at his feet—in the water that comes 
ashore. But the people look at the sea: 


The land may vary more; 

But wherever the truth may be— 
The water comes ashore, 

And the people look at the sea. 


They cannot look out far. 
They cannot look in deep. 
But when was that ever a bar 
To any watch they keep? 


The human mind does not realize its 
own limitations. In quest of the unan- 
swerable, it stupidly channels its vision 
in one direction to “look one way.” The 
people turn their back on the truth rep- 
resented by the land, the truth of pres- 
ent realities and, though they cannot 
look out far nor look in deep, they seek 
in the infinite sea the unfathomable. 
The truth is in the in-between wetter 
ground, neither land nor sea, which 
“like glass / Reflects a standing gull.” 
His image is thus somewhat blurred, as 
the truth he represents is also some- 
what confused by contrast with the 
people’s fixed idea and faith in the 
certitude of a distant vision. They re- 
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flect, whereas the gull is merely re- 
flected. They reflect stupidly because 
they do not see themselves as they are, 
whereas the gull conceivably sees him- 
self in his reflection. He attains at least 
that certitude (“But wherever the 
truth may be—”), the certitude of 
knowing himself for what he is and 
what his limitations are. He has the 
prudence of not looking out far nor 
looking in deep; he looks at the land, 
turning his back on the sea. Nature re- 
flects not the people, rather it reflects 
the sensible gull. Their reflection (if I 
may pun) is mocked by his reflection! 
The presence of the gull, standing in 
that wetter ground (not the dry land of 
gullible intellect), intends a mockery 
of mankind’s plight—duped by his own 
visionary quests. 


When is a poem a poem? The ex- 
ample is Ransom or Frost at his best 
(not The Other Frost). Not that I am 
advocating imitation, except in the 
right sense of imitation on principle, but 
Frost tempts one to imitate him. John 
Holmes echoes him, R. P. Blackmur 
in Number V of “Sea Island Miscel- 
lany,” and Richard Wilbur in “The 
Sirens” (Ceremony and Other Poems, 
1950). What is worth emulating are 
the principles informing the construc- 
tion of Frost’s perfections. His poems 
evince a predilection for a condition of 
contrast of opposites and for arriving 
in their thought process at a condition 
of choice, a choice which in some po- 
ems is resolved and in others remains 
unresolved. The Frost poem is not a 
fragment; neither is it merely an 
image, that and nothing more. Images 
in Frost, as likewise in Ransom, be- 
come converted to symbols. In “Tree 
at My Window” Frost manages this 
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conversion in the very first line: “Tree 
at my window, window tree.” The lit- 
eral tree-image is thus converted to 
symbol, “window tree” being the mir- 
ror or analogy of the poet’s plight. 


That day she put our heads together, 
Fate had her imagination about her, 

Your head so much concerned with outer, 
Mine with inner weather. 


That is to say that when I first thought 
of this analogy I hit upon a potentially 
rich germ for a poem conditioned by 
a contrast of opposites, providing me a 
metaphoric sample. “Poetry is simply 
made of metaphor. . .. Every poem is 
a new metaphor inside it or it is noth- 
ing. And there is a sense in which all 
poems are the same old metaphor al- 
ways.” (Frost in his Introduction to 
the Modern Library Poems of Robert 
Frost, 1946). Poetry is made of com- 
parisons, open or concealed. “Window 
tree” initiates the central metaphor and 
promotes what follows, namely varia- 
tions on the theme by comparisons and 
contrasts. “Not all your light tongues 
talking aloud / Could be profound.” 
But mine are! The tree with its outer 
weather is the tree with its outer re- 
ality, in contrast to my inner re- 
ality. It’s with outer reality that the 
poet needs kinship to sustain him in 
times of darkness, in times of difficulty 
—‘“when night comes on; / But let 
there never be curtain drawn / Be- 
tween you and me.” He needs always 
to be reminded that there are two kinds 
of weather, not solely his own but that 
of the outer world; for the poet’s 
imagination is fed by that reality. 
“Tree at my Window” contradicts 
“Sand Dunes” with its concept of the 
human mind as solipsistic, existing in 
freedom from cast-off shells. “Sand 
Dunes” is devoid of irony; in “Tree 
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at my Window” the irony is explicit; 
in “Neither Out Far Nor in Deep” it 
is implicit. In all three poems what is 
first of all presented is a realistic or 
literal situation, and this is true of all 
Frost poems and accounts for in large 
measure his greatness as technician. 
His symbolism, unlike Hart Crane’s, is 
rooted in reality. He begins there, with 
a literal situation, contriving it into a 
metaphor or conceit as soon as it per- 
mits conversion; wherefore his poems 
begin “in delight and end in wisdom.” 
They end not in tenderness, but in wis- 
dom; and this insight or meaning is 
characteristically hard as nails. 

Frost, Ransom, the later Yeats, and 
the early Wallace Stevens achieved a 
formalistic complexity which the new- 
est generation of our poets has not 
yet measured up to. The poems of the 
younger poets tend to be diagram- 
matically a straight line, taking a single 
direction without the complexity of a 
metaphoric structure or fusion of op- 
posites or double vision affording an 
ironic point of view. One example is 
W. S. Merwin’s delicately phrased, 
precious, and literary lyrics in his first 
book, 4A Mask for Janus. Of the 
poets of this newest generation, I find 
much to admire, however, in certain 
poems of Louis Coxe (in The Second 
Man and Other Poems, 1951), Reed 
Whittemore (An American Takes a 
Walk, 1956), Louis Simpson (Poets 
of Today, II, 1955), Daniel G. Hoff- 
man (An Armada of Thirty Whales, 
1954), Edgar Bogardus (Various 
Jangling Keys, 1953), and Donald 
Hall (Exiles & Marriages, 1955). The 
youngest in this group are Hall (born 
1928) and Bogardus (born 1927), 
while the oldest are Coxe (1918) and 
Whittemore (1919). Another very 
young poet is James Wright (The 
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Green IlWall, in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, 1956), who has earned 
my notice by virtue of some poems ap- 
pearing in the Winter 1956 Sewanee 
Review. Better known and of more es- 
tablished reputation and achievement is 
Richard Wilbur (1921), of whom Rob- 
ert Fitzgerald wrote in the New Re- 
public: “Wilbur’s immaculate verbal 
choices, his freshening of the sense of 
life within a rigid metrical frame, and 
not only within it but by means of it, 
recall Frost’s writing at its best.” 
These younger poets work mainly in 
conventional stanza-forms and metres. 
(An exception is Whittemore, the most 
original voice of them all.) All of them 
are careful craftsmen, aiming to render 
—simply by a turn of cadence or mood 
or thought—a designed whole. They 
aim at commonsense, at simplicity and 
clarity—not for the sake of making 
themselves clear to a disinterested pub- 
lic, but rather on principle to make the 
poem clear to itself. Not experimental- 
ists, not revolutionists, they are too 
busy writing poetry to issue polemics 
about it. As Mr. Hall in a recent letter 
puts it, his generation is revolting 
against nothing; even the revulsion 
against the poetry of familiar objects 
is no battle cry. “But what holds them 
together, more than their technical 
virtuosity, is the fact that they are 
none of them system-makers. They 
write their poems one at a time, with- 
out reference to a metaphysics created 
or received. Robert Lowell was the last 
of the system-makers.” (Eberhart’s, I 
might add, is old-hat worn new.) The 
nineteenth century Problems of the Al- 
mighty no longer seem almighty prob- 
lems, and in any case poetry—as we 
see it now—is not the place to solve 
problems. Politics and psychoanalysis 
furnished the problems for poets of the 
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Thirties and Forties, D. H. Lawrence 
and I. A. Richards exerting a more 
dominant influence at that time than 
T. S. Eliot. Concerned more with self- 
criticism than with social criticism, po- 
ets today deal with myth and symbol, 
nature, history, the realities of every- 
day existence. Both John Malcolm 
Brinnin and Howard Nemerov, whose 
first books were entitled respectively 
The Garden is Political and Images 
and the Law, no longer deal with po- 
litical subjects in their poetry. Mr. 
Louis Coxe, in an unpublished essay, 
goes so far as to declare: “If there is 
to be a genuine resurgence of vitality 
in American literature, it can come, I 
believe, only from poets who have been 
able to isolate themselves from politics 
or who have moved through and be- 
yond it.”” The curious thing about this 
dogma is that it is flung into the face 
of an age dominated by politics. Re- 
turn to nature, Mr. Coxe demands of 
poets, as though nature were the sole 
wellspring of poetry. 

I take a wider view of the range 
of poetry, as I believe that it embraces 
everything in the life and world around 
us—anything being suitable for poetry 
providing it suits you to make a poem 
of it. The poets of the Thirties—nota- 
bly Auden, MacNeice, and C. Day 
Lewis—synthesized and communicated 
the world around them and, like Dry- 
den, made the boundaries of poetry 
co-extensive with the national life. 
They took their subjects, as Dryden 
found them, anywhere in the life being 
lived; few poets have consciously cul- 
tivated so many contacts with the 
world as Dryden. They wrote, with 
the later Yeats, poems of public speech, 
not private song. Pound’s statement- 
poetry and the later Eliot and Yeats 
pointed the way. Insofar as the newest 
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generation of poets bears any kinship 
with the poets of the Thirties it exists, 
I think, in their concern for subjects 
outside themselves; or at any rate in a 
subject which is not merely a subject 
for their poetry. Even the more eso- 
teric of the younger poets share with 
the poets of the Thirties the ratiocina- 
tive language of Dryden, the medita- 
tive, the conversational and direct; a 
poetry of statement. A poetry of state- 
ment, I might add, does not exclude 
obliquities. Dryden’s speech, as Eliot 
once reminded us, is “a normal English 
speech, a speech valid for both verse 
and prose, and imposing its laws which 
greater poetry than Dryden’s might 
violate, but which no poetry since has 


overthrown.” (In John Dryden, 1932.) 
As John Donne reformed the language, 
so Dryden, “in his turn, reformed the 
minor followers of Donne.” (Eliot in 
A Garland for John Donne, 1931.) In 
modernist poetry the line of Donne co- 
exists with the line of Dryden; both 
were stylists. It is significant that Hop- 
kins with his tortured language and 
Eliot with his “free associations” and 
“dream-jumps” (to quote MacNeice) 
should both express the same admira- 
tion for Dryden’s writings, Hopkins 
claiming “my style tends always more 
towards Dryden.” Our younger poets 
tend more towards Dryden than to 
Donne or Frost or Ransom—a Dryden- 
ism is in the air. 


New Victorian Quarterly 


Victorian Studies, a new quarterly devoted to the examination of Victorian culture, 
will begin publication at Indiana University in the fall of 1957. The new journal will 
include articles in any of the humanities, arts, and sciences as well as book reviews, 
the annual Victorian Bibliography (sponsored by the Victorian group of the Modern 
Language Association), a forum for the discussion of controversial issues, and notes 
and queries. The editors—Philip Appleman, William Madden, and Michael Wolff— 
announce that contributions should conform to the MLA Style Sheet, be submitted 
in duplicate, and be accompanied by return postage. Subscriptions are $5.00 a year; 
in England, 35s. 


Hepburn to Appear at Stratford 


Katherine Hepburn has agreed to appear in two productions of the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre this summer, announces John Houseman, the Festival’s 
Artistic Director. Miss Hepburn will play Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing; the 
second play in which she will appear has not yet been announced. The Festival will 
open its third season at Stratford, Connecticut, on June 22 with Othello. Earle Hyman 
will play the title role and Alfred Drake, Iago. 
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Writing Is More Than Structure 
Lou LaBrant 


That writing is not taught merely “by considering the subject-predi- 
cate nature of modern English, the rules for punctuation, the parts 
of speech, or the placement of modifiers” is the thesis of this paper. 
The author, a well-known figure in the teaching of English and a 
past president of the National Council of Teachers of English, is 
concerned with the factors in the “full experience of translating 
ideas into the written word.” Miss LaBrant is now professor of 
English education at the University of Kansas City. 


O SOME teachers the title above, 

“Writing is More Than Structure,” 
may seem a statement of the obvious; 
and obvious I wish it were to all. But in 
many of our schools today the program 
implies something quite different. We 
approach the process of writing as 
though it were merely the adding of 
one structural unit to another. We be- 
gin, for example, with the bare bones 
of the clause—the subject and predi- 
cate. We teach that these are impera- 
tive parts. We proceed to the para- 
graph and point out and experiment 
with its structure: it follows certain 
principles, contains certain pieces. And 
from the paragraph we proceed to the 
whole piece, presumably made up by 
combining paragraphs. Moving back to 
more intricate bits, we come to the 
various parts of speech, to the signs 
of structure which are punctuation 
marks—still working with structure. 
On such a program we often rest our 
case for the teaching of the written 
language. 

Now not for one moment would I 
insist or even suggest that writing has 
no structure. Even the most trivial, 


most elementary sentence has structure. 
The infant who puts two words to- 
gether is structuring his comment. The 
English sentence with its relatively 
rigid word order surely has structure, 
and facility with the principles of sen- 
tence-making is an important skill.* 
The written piece, be it narrative, es- 
say, or poem, has structure, and fre- 
quently the writer is keenly aware of 
his plan or framework. I would not 
deny all that. I would insist, however, 
that the full process of writing is much 
more complicated than any analysis of 
the grammar of its parts could show 
and that to deal with mechanics only— 
even though some of those mechanics 
are highly complicated—is inadequate. 
In this paper, therefore, I would like 
to deal with some of the processes in- 


*We must not, of course, overlook the fact 
that as he learns to talk a child also masters 
many grammatical principles, among them many 
of our word order requirements. A youngster 
of four will omit the preposition with an in- 
direct object if it precedes the direct object 
(Give me the cookie) and use it when the order 
of direct-indirect objects is reversed (Give the 
cookie to me). This is a complicated rule to 
teach or formulate but easily mastered through 
hearing it used. 
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volved in even such a simple act of 
writing as making a description of 
something seen, or narrating a brief 
experience. 


The Writer's Purpose 


The first great difference—and it is 
fundamental—between doing exercises 
on sentences or paragraphs and writing 
a whole piece is that the latter requires 
a larger purpose of the writer. The 
writing may be a letter to Aunt Jane, a 
letter whose purpose is merely to re- 
lieve the conscience of its author. Or 
there may be a more advanced or gen- 
erous purpose: to please Aunt Jane the 
writer may have on his mind certain 
experiences which he wants Aunt Jane 
to know and think about. Purposes 
vary in importance and definiteness: 
there is the varied writing which at- 
tempts to persuade, to clarify thought, 
to entertain, or to raise to an artistic 
level some piece of human experience. 
Whatever the level of the piece, rang- 
ing from an order for an item of mer- 
chandise to the making of a novel, the 
writer works in terms of some purpose, 
and that purpose is his own. 

Let us examine a specific effort in 
some detail. Our writer has just been 
watching a television broadcast and 
wants to write about a particular scene 
or still. What are his choices? Let us 
suppose the scene is from the World 
Series. From a single shot he might 
say: 

The pitcher throws the ball to the catcher. 

The pitcher tries a high one. 


The ball is too high. 
The ball does not tempt the batter. 


The batter does not try this one. 
The batter decides to wait for a better 
chance. 


The catcher is ready for the high ball. 
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The catcher seems to know what to 
expect. 


While the writer may pause only 
briefly, notice that he has made a choice 
of four possible sentence subjects: 
pitcher, ball, batter, or catcher. As in 
most situations, he selects, consciously 
or unconsciously, whichever of the 
various objects or situations he is to 
use as a focus or starting point. That 
he chooses any one does not mean that 
others are not possible, nor that they 
are not known; but choose he must. 
This selection of focus is obvious even 
in informal conversation. For exam- 
ple, listen to what may be said by a 
hungry boy: Is supper ready? I’m 
hungry. Have you cooked supper? Are 
we ready to eat? Is supper on the table? 
How much time is there before we eat? 
Here we have a variety of subjects or 
starting points: J, you, supper, time, 
we. Selection of this point often deter- 
mines the effectiveness or the meaning 
of what is to be said. It also determines 
the nature of what is to follow. Stu- 
dents are aware of this problem when 
they say, as they often do: “I don’t 
know where to begin.” 

Whether or not the writer is aware 
of what he is doing, and whether or 
not he maintains it consistently, he se- 
lects also a point of view. He says, “J 
wonder whether you see,” or “Do you 
see?” or “Is it clear?” In speech also 
we make such choices continually: “Can 
you come over?” “Is it possible for you 
to come?” “Is it time to expect you?” 
Always we are choosing between the 
first, second, or third person; always 
we are establishing some relation be- 
tween speaker and hearer or reader, 
and speaking or writing from that. 
In writing, with its slow-motion per- 
formance, the necessity becomes not 
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only more apparent but more perma- 
nent, more decisive. The writer not 
only has time for deciding between 
“Are you coming?” and “I wish you 
would come,” but having written the 
initial question or statement, the author 
tends to use that as a base for further 
writing. Moreover, intonation and ges- 
ture being absent, the choice is more 
significant. Like the problem of select- 
ing an object from which the action 
seems to proceed, or from which the 
action is said to proceed, is this choice 
between the various personal and im- 
personal points of view, between first, 
second, or third person approach. 
Again we have the question, “How do 
I begin?” Let me repeat that in speech 
there is not only the use of intonation 
and gesture, there is also a time for 
repetition, for experimentation, if you 
will. The statement or request may be 
tried out, revised. In writing the deci- 
sion is much more likely to remain un- 
changed. Transferring an idea to the 
speech organs is almost instantaneous; 
translating it to hand, to nerve and 
muscle, is slower and less easily modi- 
fied. 


The Unavoidable Audience 


No one would urge another to talk 
without knowing or noticing whether 
he did or did not have an audience. We 
smile with some pity when we see a 
man walking along the street, talking 
and gesticulating to an imaginary 
hearer. Poor thing, we say: he must 
be psychotic or at least very lonely. But 
sometimes we forget that the writer as 
well as the speaker needs an audience. 
We urge a student to write, forgetting 
that he should ask in return: To 
whom? In both conversation and much 
formal speech, the speaker sees his au- 
dience; even the broadcaster frequently 
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uses a small real audience and usually 
he has information about his unseen 
hearers. In conversation we both see 
and hear our audience; we are con- 
stantly aware of it. Whether or not we 
like it, the audience is there, often un- 
avoidable. In writing we must select 
an audience, one we hope will read or 
listen. This selection is most important. 
For an example let us return to our 
report on the ball game. 

Writing to a very young child about 
the game one might say: 

We saw a picture of some men throwing 
a ball. 


Another man was standing between them, 
trying to hit the ball with a bat. 


To an older youngster : 

We watched a baseball game on tele- 
vision. 

To someone more conversant with 
baseball games: 


We watched the World Series on Wednes- 
day. 


To a person interested in baseball: 
Did you see Larsen’s game? We did. 


Selecting the audience changes not only 
wording but content. The fourth writer 
did not need to mention that men 
throw or try to hit the ball, that the 
game is baseball, that there is a World 
Series, nor that the particular game 
was a part of it. 

Other matters must be in the mind 
of anyone who is writing. Let us go on. 
Sometimes clearly, sometimes vaguely, 
the writer has a general picture of the 
length of his piece. He is aware that 
he is writing a two- or three-page 
theme, a page-long poem, a forty-page 
story. This overall picture determines, 
whether or not he is aware of it, 
something of his selection, his empha- 
sis. Perhaps only half-consciously he 
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decides, “I won't go into that,” or “I 
might tell this.” In conversation, on the 
other hand, there is seldom demand for 
the neat finish, and often no foreseen 
termination. Of course we sometimes 
note the more unified report, as when 
someone says: “I have just a minute 
and so must tell you only the impor- 
tant parts,” or, on the other hand, “Let 
me tell you everything, step by step; 
we have plenty of time.” Such planned 
and shaped stories are the exception in 
informal speech. But with writing there 
is always the sense of the coming end, 
of the limitation of time or effort, and 
a feeling for some kind of unity. We 
should probably call this a sense of 
structure but it is often a half-formu- 
lated structure. Sometimes we negate 
it by our very assignment. We ask for 
outlines, for example, without stating 
the limitations of the paper to be pro- 
duced. Writing is usually in terms of 
both time and space. 

Perhaps the problem of limitation 
should be emphasized. Unless he is a 
Thomas Wolfe, our writer probably 
has some feeling for economy. If he 
writes slowly and with difficulty this 
feeling is strong. It takes effort to write 
down words; thoughts go faster than 
writing; there is a sense of uneasiness 
and pressure. A seventh grade boy once 
said to me: “When I begin I think I 
have something wonderful to say; but 
as I go on it gets away.” This conflict 
between what is in the mind and what 
is eventually put down is with most of 
us in all our writing. 

Words express thought, but they 
also stimulate thought. Writing about 
the brown tree he passed on the way to 
school reminds the author of another 
brown object—perhaps a great brown 
hill. Shall he compare the colors? the 
feelings? The second scene was not in 
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his original plan, outline, or intent. 
What shall he do with this new associa- 
tion or with further ideas the brown- 
ness stimulates ? As anyone—competent 
or incompetent—writes, he is under 
pressure to exclude many thoughts if he 
accomplishes what he first intended, but 
he also frequently has rich insights and 
ideas suggested by his own composition. 
Thus we see many youngsters who be- 
gin a paper and run off into daydreams. 
The process of selection and rejection 
continues to the end. I must emphasize 
that this process is not prevented by an 
outline unless the brain is very weary, 
very inert. 

In purposive writing there is always 
the personal involvement of the writer. 
How much is he revealing? Does he 
want this idea made public? Will it 
meet understanding? Is, the saying of it 
ridiculous? A boy I once taught—now 
a successful scientist—described a sun- 
set he had seen alone from a high hill 
in the country. The description was not 
sentimental; the expression was clear. 
Why did he blush? Why was he slightly 
defensive when someone said: “I’d 
never have thought you wrote this”? 
The answer is, of course, that by what- 
ever anyone chooses he reveals himself. 
With younger or unsophisticated writ- 
ers this selection seems highly personal 
because they do not as yet know how 
universal most human experiences are. 
But even the great author often feels 
the need to hide his faith or doubt or 
fear under the cloak of his character. 
“T have observed other men like this” 
he seems to be saying. He does not say: 
“Tt is I.” There is a permanence about 
this exposure put into writing which is 
not in the spoken word. Writing is 
somehow its own proof; it is divorced 
from control by its maker. This is true 
of the little love note, the formal class 
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paper, the sketch, the amateur essay. 
What is put into writing is potentially 
exposed to the public world even when 
written toward a specific and limited 
audience. 


Moral Responsibility 


Finally, an inherent quatity in writ- 
ing is responsibility for what is said. 
There is therefore a moral quality in 
the composition of any piece, be it de- 
scription, narration, or exposition. The 
writer is not only. responsible for the 
facts he states, he is responsible to a 
considerable degree for the effect he 
produces. There is a great difference 
between a self-determined statement 
and the correction or modification of 
a statement made by someone else. This 
relation between language and its user 
becomes more evident when what is 
presented takes permanent or objective 
form. If for no other reason writing 
(in the sense of composition) is an im- 
portant experience for every intelligent 
individual. 

Certainly I have not, in this brief 
paper, said all that should be said about 
the process of writing. But I hope that 
I have hit upon enough of the impor- 
tant factors which go into writing to 
make it clear that it is not taught by 
considering the subject-predicate nature 
of modern English, the rules for punc- 
tuation, the parts of speech, or the 
placement of modifiers. Nor is writing 
taught when the formal outline with 
its A’s and B’s, its 1’s, 2’s, and 3’s has 
been considered. Again let me repeat 
that these matters are not being dis- 
carded or condemned ; but they are seen 
as mere factors in the larger process of 
writing the language. Writing remains 
the final, most difficult of the language 
arts. It is prefaced by ability to read, 
by ability to make letters and spell (at 
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least phonetically), by experience in 
talking and making sentences, by some 
notion, perhaps vague, of a whole piece. 
Knowing about writing and its parts 
does not bring it about, just as owning 
a blueprint does not give you a house. 
Writing, putting down—word by word 
—-selected ideas to a selected audience 
is a labor, often painful, an ability to 
be improved by repetition, an act carry- 
ing both privilege and responsibility. It 
is neither learned nor taught without 
effort. Writing for most of us is not 
and never has been fun. “Agony” would 
often be a more appropriate descriptive. 
But writing, as stated before, is the 
culmination of language skills. There is 
great satisfaction in controlling writing 
and in producing a story, statement, 
poem, descriptive unit. 

Writing is not too difficult to be 
achieved, but the components call for 
direct, full experience rather than for 
mere learning about the process. De- 
spite this, there are today in the fresh- 
man classes of our nation’s colleges 
some hundreds and even thousands of 
freshmen who are having their first 
experience in selecting a subject and 
writing their ideas about it. They have 
outlined, parsed, and punctuated bits, 
have perhaps written paragraphs (parts 
of pieces), but they lack experience 
with the full production. 

Does the fact that writing is more 
than structure mean that we ignore the 
parts of composition and their make- 
up? I am sure it does not. Writing it- 
self raises many questions: How should 
this piece be built? How does its audi- 
ence change its nature, its plan? What 
ideas or facts need emphasis? How 
should the paragraphs be developed? 
How improved? What is wrong that 
these sentences are not clear? that they 
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ko EXPERIENCED teacher of writ- 
ing realizes that he is faced with 
many, many problems in the teaching 
of an extremely complex set of learn- 
ings, skills, attitudes—so many, in fact, 
and so complex that (as you have al- 
ready surmised) a light-hearted view 
of the entire situation suggests a fa- 
miliar old tune, “Waltz Me Around 
Again, Willie.” There are times when 
all of us have wondered, I am sure, 
whether it was not a complex set of 
situations that was waltzing us around 
—‘“Around and around and around”— 
rather than the logical reverse, which 
would envision teacher assuming the 
lead in presenting new tunes and new 
steps to Willie. As classes grow larger, 
and the piles of papers to be corrected 
grow higher, surely we occasionally 
wonder if there isn’t a better way of 
waltzing around with Willie! 

The discussion presented here will 
suggest the viewpoint that effective solu- 
tions to teaching increased numbers of 
students will be based primarily on our 
competence as professionally trained 
and professionally practicing teachers. 
Willie is essentially the same student 
that we have been whirling around with 
over a period of years, not a new type 


of student, nor a new element of Ameri- 
can society. His increased numbers have 
already been met by thousands of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, who 
warn us that Willie (and Nillie) may 
have been clipped, educationally speak- 
ing, by years in overcrowded class- 
rooms, by instructors holding sub- 
standard certificates (or none at all), 
and by double or even triple “shifts.” 
But we have further assurance that 
these students have just as much edu- 
cability as their parents, whom we 
taught twenty or more years ago; just 
as varied interests and talents; just as 
sound physiques ; and considerably more 
spending money! 

Essentially, it isn’t Willie who has 
changed, nor who is creating the prob- 
lem. But there is a problem; and if we 
deserve to be called professional, we 
are the ones who must reorganize our 
courses, our methods, and even our- 
selves, so that students of the next 
twenty years may have a comparable, 
or—much, much to be preferred—an 
improved type of instruction in how to 
write adequately. 

Apparently the American public con- 
tinues to believe that the best place for 
teen-agers is in school; furthermore, 
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the public can afford to place them 
there; and finally, unless driven to a 
different position, the public will con- 
tinue to entrust the curriculums to pro- 
fessional educators. 

English teachers, carrying on their 
customary role, have long convinced 
themselves, and have convinced edu- 
cational administrators and the public, 
too, that all students should be required 
to take certain English courses because 
what is taught in those required courses 
is necessary and desirable and profitable 
for all students. It would seem to fol- 
low, then, that to make good our boast 
of the efficacy of our required English 
courses, we have a moral obligation to 
prove that what we teach and how we 
teach result in necessary and desirable 
and profitable learnings for the students 
required to enroll in those courses. 

Furthermore, the soundest theory 
and practice in American education en- 
courage us to believe that evaluation 
of teaching efficiency should be made in 
terms of student development, not the 
mere coverage of a course of study. 
Should we not, therefore, so work at 
our job, in this case the teaching of 
writing, that the student may conclude: 
“This is something I need; these are 
things I must learn and learn to do. I 
am glad I took this course. It was good 
for me.” 


A Maior Problem 


Specifically, I shall describe to you 
a course that was designed to meet 
squarely one of the most overwhelming 
problems of the teacher of writing on 
the secondary level—that of grading 
more and more papers for increasingly 
large numbers of students. Paper cor- 
recting is just one aspect of the problem 
of teaching writing, but it has a particu- 
larly sinister twist; not only does the 
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teacher spend an increasing number of 
hours each week on a traditionally 
onerous task, but every minute that he 
does so, he is aware that the disciplined 
preciseness and perceptive values which 
his labor represent are in deplorable 
imbalance with the values, superficial 
or dubious, which may redound to the 
student. 

We all know that an individual con- 
ference with a student provides a more 
effective way of achieving growth in 
written expression than does the in 
absentia correcting of papers. But how 
can a secondary school teacher of Eng- 
lish provide for such conferences? 
Most students would find frequent 
after-school appointments impossible to 
keep, for reasons so obvious they need 
not be delineated here. And during the 
class period, a teacher’s attention must 
customarily be devoted to group needs 
and activities. Yet to learn to write 
well, each student must do much, much 
guided, purposive writing, character- 
istic of his own level of developing 
competence, Is there any way to pro- 
vide sufficient time within the limits of 
the regular English class period for fre- 
quent teacher-student conferences about 
written communication? 

A group of teachers in a southwest- 
ern state were interested in attempting 
to devise a course for eleventh grade 
students which would provide, among 
other advantages, the time necessary 
for just such conferences. This is how 
their course, called “Current Reading” 
—a deliberate misnomer—came to be. 

Their state certification regulations 
for secondary school teachers required 
the master’s degree or its equivalent. 
These teachers held the degree. They 
all had completed, on the undergradu- 
ate level, the courses necessary for the 
English major. Their graduate experi- 
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ence had been richly varied; it included 
further work in both English and pro- 
fessional areas, including psychology 
and counseling and guidance. They 
were all experienced teachers and pro- 
fessionally competent. 

They had had work in educational 
tests and measurements. When, for in- 
stance, Willie was found to be at the 
forty-fourth percentile on a standard- 
ized scale, they did not misinterpret the 
information to mean a grade of forty 
percent or forty-four answers correct 
out of 100. Very carefully they had 
checked studies involving correlations. 
When it was known that a given stand- 
ardized test on mechanics of English 
correlated negatively with one testing 
proficiency in writing, they really knew 
what that meant. And when it was in- 
dicated that certain tests on mechanics 
commonly used as college placement 
exams also correlated negatively with 
instruments showing writing proficien- 
cy, they knew what that meant, too. 

They had studied educational psy- 
chofogy. Therefore, they knew some 
facts about the marvelous complexity of 
human growth and were wiser than to 
assume that all students should or could 
master, for example, the uses of the ’s 
and s’ in seventh grade. They expected 
to distinguish between nonspellers or 
handicapped spellers, on the one hand, 
and careless spellers and penmanship 
misspellers on the other. They did not 
read into the IQ score meanings that 
were not there. Nor were they dismayed 
by the great diversity of learning rate 
and educational achievement that would 
always exist among their students. For 
students, being people, are simply like 
that. 

They knew enough about psychology 
to have an unshakable respect for the 
tremendous significance of language in 
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the life of man. The splendid inherency 
of man’s need and capacity for com- 
munication, within him from the earli- 
est hours of consciousness, was never 
to be confused with the necessarily 
limited scope of school English courses. 
These teachers could not help the Helen 
Kellers, nor the spastics, nor certain 
accident victims. But if there should 
appear speech defects or emotional 
blocking in reading and writing as a 
result of external circumstances in the 
controllable school environment, these 
were interpreted as the fruits of pro- 
fessional malpractice. Nor was the pro- 
fessional teacher blameless, they be- 
lieved, if through pressures of course 
assignments and his personal dyna- 
mism, he should inveigle a self-con- 
scious, unskilled, vulnerable adolescent 
into divulging in a “required” autobio- 
graphical sketch any episodes which 
might discredit the student among his 
peers, or otherwise cause him to regret 
an ill-timed exposé of immaturity. 
Man’s personal needs in his use of com- 
munication were to be respected. 


The Read—Write Method 


In addition to their personal and 
professional training, and their study 
of research findings in the area of the 
language arts, these teachers brought 
to English course construction a most 
profitable experience with the read- 
write method of teaching composition, 
developed some years ago by Rachel 
Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, and ex- 
plained in detail in the teacher’s manual 
accompanying the textbooks written 
by those authors. Oversimplified and 
adapted to the purposes of the new 
course, the method could be said to 
provide sound motivation of writing or 
speaking activities by having students 
first read as much as they needed of 
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material, which appealed to them as 
worth writing or speaking about. Then, 
as a consequence, the students could 
more rationally communicate their ideas 
to others because they had something to 
say and they wanted to say it. The terri- 
ble, pencil-chewing period of “What 
shall I write (or talk) about?” was 
eliminated. 

In a discussion concerning reading 
materials that might provide ade- 
quately stimulating material for writing 
experiences, it was recalled how over- 
worked librarians in overcrowded li- 
braries sometimes said, “Must we have 
students in here who come only to read 
magazines?” And exasperated, over- 
worked teachers in crowded study halls 
had been known to cry, “Why don’t 
you give them something to do? Some 
people in here simply read magazines!” 

What was the appeal of the maga- 
zine? What magazines were students 
reading with such dogged avidity? 

What magazines? The fine maga- 
zines available in every well-equipped 
school or public library; the periodicals 
that print the current writing of Amer- 
ica’s successful periodical writers; the 
kind of magazine that certain teachers 
of writing would be delighted to sell 
to; vehicles for the most attractive 
work of the finest commercial artists 
and the most persuasive advertisers 
in American business; magazines that 
were helping to mold American public 
opinion; magazines that reflected the 
magnificent scope of diverse interest 
and ability in a nation enjoying the 
highest standard of living the known 
world has ever produced. Those maga- 
zines. 

Why not, asked the teachers, equip 
an English classroom as a language arts 
laboratory, and provide a wide, wide 
variety of periodicals, plus the Read- 
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er's Guide to Periodical Literature, plus 
a class set of dictionaries and another 
of a good, reference-type textbook 
(these experienced teachers had learned 
to use textbooks rather than to “teach” 
them), plus a full complement of teach- 
ing films. Could it not be anticipated 
that students would read widely in the 
magazines? And that their comments 
on their readings would reveal specific 
areas of high interest value? And that 
class discussion could resolve those topic 
interests into problem areas that would 
in turn become the logical basis for 
working out a unit of instruction? And 
that once the teaching unit had been 
set up, with objectives clearly defined 
and procedures clearly understood, each 
student would continue willingly on his 
individual way, leaving the teacher 
comparatively free for several succes- 
sive days or even weeks to work with 
students, one by one, there in the class- 
room, side by side? 

And lo, it was so. 

Subscriptions to sixty-five periodi- 
cals (excellent suggestions came from 
librarians, counselors, and teachers in 
various departments of the comprehen- 
sive American high school) were or- 
dered at a cost of between three and 
four hundred dollars. Students, in 
classes of thirty or more, paid a one- 
dollar fee for the course. 


6 (classes) X 30 students @ $1 = 
$180 per semester 
2 semesters X $180 (per room) = 
$360 per year (per room) 


Classes were scheduled, rooms were 
equipped, and work was begun. 


Successful Approaches 

Experience with “Current Reading” 
for several years, and work with liter- 
ally thousands of enrollees, proved the 
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value of the following: 


1. An initial browsing period, during 
which students examined at least twenty 
periodicals, made written records in their 
notebooks describing the publications, and 
noted what articles they wished to read 
later in entirety. During this two- to three- 
week period the teacher became thoroughly 
acquainted with each student’s level of com- 
petence in writing and discovered what sub- 
jects would be most likely to stimulate dis- 
cussion. At this stage most students took 
their first steps in the process of learning 
how to achieve specific educational purposes 
apart from a textbook. 

2. Teaching the “research” technique, 
and providing opportunity for the student 
to practice it from two to four times during 
the semester; he selects a topic, limits it, 
makes a tentative bibliography, reads, takes 
notes on cards, organizes ideas, outlines, 
writes. (The culminating activity might be 
a symposium or panel discussion if groups 
of students had similar interests.) 

3. Using teaching aids in anticipation of 
specific class or group needs. (Films: “How 
To Make an Outline’; “How To Write a 
Term Paper,” etc. Textbooks: How to 
achieve sentence variety; how to develop 
paragraphs, etc.) The unit type of organi- 
zation provided ample opportunities for 
teaching the specifics. Also recommended: a 
teacher review of good books on methods of 
teaching English (to help recall fine devices 
that may have been overlooked recently). 

4. Being alert to student interests which 
may be promoted into areas suggested only 
casually by the content of periodicals: for 
example, analysis of advertising (purposes, 
techniques, amount carried, etc.), voca- 
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tional information, readings about periodi- 
cals (Woods’ Magazines in the U.S. is ex- 
cellent for this purpose), “creative” writing 
experiments, etc. 

5. Recognizing objectives of students and 
of teachers to be different but mutually in- 
clusive. Students want to read; teachers, to 
develop student skill in writing (perhaps in 
speaking and listening, too). If student 
goals are met fully, the student will want to 
communicate to others what he has found 
to be intellectually stimulating. As he de- 
velops increasing ability to work independ- 
ently, to follow purposive, self-disciplined 
procedures, the teacher is increasingly free 
to move about the classroom, giving assist- 
ance as needed. Thus both sets of goals are 
satisfied, to the mutual pleasure of students 
and teacher. But the course is called “Cur- 
rent Reading” out of deference to students’ 
earliest aims. 


Learning to write better the “Cur- 
rent Reading” way seems to have genu- 
ine merit. Willie is finding it so. He 
has been known, in fact, to return to 
the English laboratory to work on a 
problem assigned in some class other 
than English. He has even been known 
to request the course as a twelfth grade 
elective, confident that he will find new 
materials and further growth in the 
course, not a repetition of what he has 
already learned. Teachers are inclined 
to agree with him. In a “Current Read- 
ing” class, they say, one wouldn’t mind 
at all going “Around Again with 
Willie.” 


Nightmare in the Color Red 
(Dedicated in sympathetic despair to every English teacher) 


O sleep, it is a soft and gentle thing, 
And I am one who sings its praises gladly ; 
But I rejoice to hear the alarum ring, 


For truly I sleep badly. 


Fantastic demons nightly shake my rest; 
My soul is harassed by a hundred terrors. 


I cry for comfort, but am much distressed— 
By composition errors. 
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The elephants that gambol gay and free, 
Stem not from wine or rum or wry repentance; 
Upon each pachydermous hide I see 
Printed a run-on sentence. 


What specter turns my churning heart to butter— 
Three-quarters tiger and one-quarter llama? 
A thousand butterflies before me flutter, 
And each a misplaced comma. 


I shake and shiver, toss in bedclothes stormy; 

Upon my aching head there drums a hammer. 
Is this the handle which I see before me, 
Engraved with “Awful Grammar”? 


What ills, Great Bard, can this frail flesh be heir to, 
Whose agonies are maddening and myriad! 
What stings can scores of ten-winged insects dare to, 
Each point a missing period! 


Before my closed and burning eyes transpire 
Dantean shapes too horrible for telling, 
Emitting words in dunnest smoke and fire, 
In sulphurous misspelling. 


Abbreviated paragraphic beasts, 
And proper nouns that leer with letters small, 
Sit on my chest and make voracious feasts 
Of lines elliptical. 


Tenses—irregular, distorted creatures; 

The hydra-headed monster repetition, 

And syllables with hyphenated features, 
Shriek my assured perdition! 


How long, how long can tortured flesh endure 
The compositioned nightmares of the soul ? 
Is there no balm in Gilead to cure 
Me of this bitter dole? 


Soon, soon must end these fierce, frenetic woes; 
Along the margin of my stone will be, 
In restful, rhythmic, elementary prose, 
This simple summary: 


Here sleeps a teacher—now his anguish passes; 
His visions were no alcoholic vapors. 
He gave his pencilled passion to his classes, 
And died of marking papers. 


—Jacob C. Solovay 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 
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How Should Student Writing 
Be Judged? 


William J. Dusel 


What qualities should be valued in student writing? What part 
does the student’s self-evaluation play? What are the teacher’s real 
responsibilities? These questions form the basis for this paper read 
at the 1956 convention of the NCTE. Mr. Dusel is assistant to the 
president, San Jose State College, and president of the California 


Association of English Councils. 


English composition is 
very much like giving a party: first 
there is the excitement of making all 
the preparations; next, the satisfaction 
of seeing the whole group busy ex- 
pressing themselves; then the clock 
strikes and they leave you alone with 
a sink full of dirty dishes. 

There are lots of people willing to 
give advice on how these dishes should 
be cleaned ; and so many different tech- 
niques have been recommended that 
English teachers need never find their 
work monotonous. There’s no escaping 
the fact, though, that it is tiring, ex- 
hausting work. I wish I could report 
the invention of a new automatic, elec- 
tronic composition-marking machine 
that criticized a sample of writing, of- 
fered helpful suggestions and encour- 
agement, and inscribed the proper letter 
grade, But unfortunately all I can offer 
is more advice. 

Before I suggest how our students’ 
writing should be judged, I should like 
to consider why it should be judged. 
The new Volume III, English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary Schools,* 


recommends that evaluation serve sev- 
eral purposes: It must measure the per- 
formance of every pupil against some 
standard or yardstick in order to justify 
the cost of the educational system; it 
must also measure the degree to which 
the course objectives have been at- 
tained in order to determine the eff- 
ciency of instruction; and it must con- 
tinually aid the learner by keeping him 
informed of his successes, failures, and 
progress. It must answer the question 
in the back of the mind of every human 
being at work: “How am I doing?” 
Behind every piece of writing there 
is its human author. Whatever forms 
of evaluation we use must be selected 
with this living, breathing, thin-skinned 
adolescent in mind. “Perhaps the basic 
principle of the science of human rela- 
tions,” Gordon Allport says, “is that 
in order to deal effectively with any 
other mortal it is necessary to find out 
how he feels.” For the high school 
teacher this constitutes a real problem; 


* Curriculum Commission, National Council of 
Teachers of English (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1956). 
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the adolescent is a creature of many 
moods. In Volume III, incidentally, we 
find an excellent outline of character- 
istics of adolescents in an anxious age: 
their rapid and erratic growth and de- 
velopment; the increased urgency of 
their physiological and psychosocial 
needs and drives; their emotional ten- 
sions which result from the inevitable 
frustration of these drives; their in- 
creased capacity for rational conduct 
and intellectual awareness; their con- 
tinual development of life values and 
ideals. 

The English teacher who continually 
reminds himself that his pupils are not 
adult but are involved in the painful 
and exciting process of maturing tem- 
pers his evaluation in a special way: he 
tries to keep check on emotional tem- 
peratures as well as mental measure- 
ments. When one patient shows signs 
of chills, he is wrapped in a blanket of 
encouragement. When another breaks 
out in a fever, he is allowed to cool off 
a little. This kind of teacher appreciates 
the futility of driving distracted young 
people to perform actions they cannot 
comprehend in their upset condition. 
People who are overwrought live in 
pitifully constricted worlds; they have 
what psychologists call “tunnel vision” 
and are conscious only of their most 
immediate needs. The wise English 
teacher can often help these people 
most by allaying some of the anxieties 
and tensions associated with learning, 
of which competitive testing is a fre- 
quent cause. 

Even with reasonably happy pupils 
the professional English teacher real- 
izes the unreliability of many psycho- 
logical generalizations: he remembers 
that all pupils do not respond to com- 
petition with determination to do their 
best; he has learned that praise stimu- 
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lates the introverted more than blame 
does, but also that the extroverted tend 
to react just the opposite; he has dis- 
covered that habitually successful learn- 
ers respond to failure by intelligently 
reappraising their problem and dou- 
bling their efforts, but that chronic 
failures respond to frustration by be- 
coming increasingly disorganized. If 
only we could judge writing without 
having to face the writers next day— 
or having to teach them to write better 
—how easy the job would be! 


Standards of Judgment 


But we are expected to do both, so 
I may as well suggest how I believe 
their writing should be judged. Again 
Volume III outlines the steps clearly: 
We must first decide, in conference 
with those who are to be judged, what 
will constitute success. If such qualities 
as penmanship, adherence to the rules 
of heading and margin, number of 
words, or absence of blots are to be the 
primary values in writing, they will be 
very easy to teach and easy to grade. 
Our evaluation can be done by an elec- 
tric eye and adding machine. But we 
desire writing to be more than care- 
fully inscribed designs on paper. We 
want it to have important content. 

Let’s value honesty, above all, in 
our pupils’ writing—a close word- 
world relationship resulting from the 
pupil’s willingness to express truth- 
fully what he sees and feels. Such 
writing appears most frequently in an 
orderly, permissive atmosphere, when 
the teacher constantly encourages his 
class to be frank; when he respectfully 
accepts their opinions as worthy of 
consideration; when he does not at- 
tempt to force the class to agree after 
every discussion, either with him or 
with each other, but helps them to 
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clarify and perhaps understand their 
differences. The pupil who writes, 
“What I like most about Moby Dick 
is the flowing style in which Melville 
writes,” should be asked Grant Red- 
ford’s question—‘“Is this really how it 
is, Joe?” Then he should be invited to 
write what he really likes about Moby 
Dick, or what he doesn’t like about it. 
Let’s look for sincerity in our students’ 
writing and value it, wherever we find 
it and whatever the sentiments. 

Of course, sincerity is not enough. 
One of Sinclair Lewis’s characters caus- 
tically observes that even a cockroach 
is sincere. I suggest for the second 
value in the content of our students’ 
writing a growing awareness of com- 
plexity—evidence that the pupil is ob- 
serving clearly and freshly, that his 
perceptions are not distorted by stereo- 
typed thinking, habit, or prejudice. 
Let us value signs that the writer has 
noticed how cow 1 is different from 
cow 2, how sunset 1001 is different 
from all other sunsets, how people are 
not accurately divided into the good 
guys and the bad guys, how human be- 
havior is rarely describable simply as 
right or wrong. In an age where most 
of our daily actions have become rou- 
tine and much of our reasoning has 
been replaced by slogans, encouraging 
every one of our pupils to observe 
carefully and to record the complexities 
of his uniqu- discoveries is most im- 
portant. 

Next, let us value order in our 
pupils’ writing. Every sign that the 
writer has reduced the formlessness of 
his daily impressions and sensations to 
a plan as he gives them expression 
should be counted as success. When- 
ever he can explain why he placed a cer- 
tain word or sentence first rather than 
second, or last rather than first, or why 
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he included this and excluded that, he is 
revealing this important power. Of 
course, this technique is not rare. 
Every young person who has ever 
planned in advance how he would go 
about asking his parent for the family 
car or for some extra money has prob- 
ably designed a sequence of remarks in- 
tended to reduce the antagonist to help- 
less submission. Incidentally, order in 
writing does not necessarily have to be 
the mechanical, syllogistic assault and 
battery of the debater. It may, and pos- 
sibly should, more often be the pattern- 
ing of words and sentences to show 
simple progression of thought. 

In addition to fostering these three 
values in the content of our pupils’ 
writing, we must, because we are Eng- 
lish teachers, emphasize certain values 
in the manner of writing. I suppose 
that there is no more agreement over 
the most desirable kind of writing style 
to encourage than there is over the best 
kind of car to buy. What should we 
value in English compositions of our 
pupils—the simple or the complex 
style, the plain or the elegant? Somer- 
set Maugham recommends that good 
prose be like the clothes of a well- 
dressed man—“appropriate but un- 
obtrusive.” Fashion in language, 
Charles Carpenter Fries tells us, has, 
during the last generation, moved away 
from the formal toward the informal. 
This tendency has been exploited by 
Rudolph Flesch, who has convinced 
many people that anything worth say- 
ing can best be expressed in the shirt- 
sleeve English of the advertising-copy 
writer, George Orwell, however, re- 
minds us that “There is no especial 
virtue to fake simplicity and the attempt 
to make written English colloquial.” I 
suggest we value appropriateness in 
style according to the matter and the 
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situation. The man who says, “It is this 
individual’s considered judgment that 
to all intents and purposes you give in- 
disputable evidence of laboring under 
a misapprehension” in preference to 
the simpler “I don’t agree with you”’ is 
as much to be condemned as the bride 
at the altar who, when asked if she 
promised to love, honor, and cherish 
her lawfully wedded husband, popped 
her bubble gum and shouted, “Natch!” 

We should also encourage concrete- 
ness in style—diction that deals with 
boys and girls, sticks and stones ; and we 
must discourage the use of language 
which is inflated and inexact and is tied 
to nothing in our pupils’ immediate, 
first-hand experience. In most instances 
we should urge them to favor the lower 
rungs of the abstraction ladder for the 
time being and to choose words which 
are specific rather than general. The 
word “environment” is more inclusive 
than “house and lot,” which is more 
inclusive than “backyard.” So let’s 
praise the writer who says that he was 
“sitting in his backyard one afternoon” 
and turn over our knee the one who re- 
ports that he was “at a certain period 
of time surrounded by his environ- 
ment.” 

In a word, then, we will respect ac- 
curacy in writing—the ability to reveal 
to the reader exactly what the writer 
intends to reveal and no more. We will 
insist, of course, that standard spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence patterns be 
used in pupils’ written expression: Jt is 
only when writing takes standard form 
that mechanics do not distract educated 
readers from content. As we attempt to 
recognize the many values in written 
expression, let us encourage accuracy 
in every respect. But at the same time 
let us remember that Univac, with all 
its precision, is still considerably less 
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than human. The humanity of our 
pupils—their perceptions, their creativ- 
ity, their value judgments—these are 
the qualities which we must never ig- 
nore or undervalue as we judge their 
written expression. 


Forms of Evaluation 


Having suggested a list of values to 
consider in judging pupils’ writing, we 
come to the job of belling the cat. Who 
is to judge? Again Volume III of the 
Commission on the English Curriculum 
points the way: because of the many 
different purposes of evaluation in our 
secondary schools, it is to be expected 
that many different kinds of evaluation 
should be carried on concurrently. 

The form of evaluation central to 
the learning process, we are reminded, 
is self-evaluation. The learner must 
continuously be taught and permitted 
to judge his own work. Immediately 
snorts of indignation may be heard: 
“Let students judge! Why, if they knew 
what good writing was they wouldn’t 
need us to teach them. Furthermore, 
what person can be trusted to judge 
himself fairly, to fail himself if need 
be?” 

Now it may well be that the world’s 
judgment of a man determines to a 
great degree how well he prospers in 
material ways in our culture; but we 
cannot escape the fact that a man’s 
happiness, his peace of mind, is deter- 
mined more by his judgment of him- 
self. It was not the world’s, but his self- 
evaluation that caused Richard Cory 
to send a bullet through his head. One 
of our responsibilities as teachers of 
language is to help our pupils learn 
to appraise their own performances, 
their own abilities, accurately. If they 
prove to be unreliable judges, their 
weakness does not justify taking the 
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job out of their hands any more than 
their inability to read would justify our 
snatching away their books and reading 
them ourselves. What pupils need is to 
be brought into the complete planning 
of their learning program—beginning 
with cooperative setting up of objec- 
tives (in writing this would be the 
clarification of values to be achieved) ; 
planning of necessary instruction and 
opportunities for practice; and contin- 
ual checking for signs of progress. 
Such a program of self-evaluation calls 
for skillful instruction: inductive 
teaching of values and standards, and 
continuous guidance by the teacher to 
sharpen the pupil’s perceptions of his 
own strengths and weaknesses. 

A number of kinds of self-evaluation 
suggested in Volume III are worth in- 
corporating into the English program; 
and if well administered they should 
relieve the teacher of some of his paper 
work. The check list, to be filled out by 
each writer before he submits his paper 
to the readers, is one device; as long as 
the class is given a part in setting up 
the points to be checked, regular use 
of the device should help to establish 
important habits of proof-reading. 

The second kind of evaluation de- 
scribed in Volume III is class or group 
evaluation. Papers are circulated in 
small groups before they are submitted 
to the teacher so that the writer has a 
chance to revise and polish his work be- 
fore final criticism. Those teachers who 
hesitate to make use of this labor-sav- 
ing plan should consider these ques- 
tions: Does it matter who points out 
mechanical errors to the writer? Is it 
not possible that an adolescent may 
consider errors caught by his peers as 
more worthy of attention than errors 
noticed only by teachers? Is not the 
experience which each pupil gains in 
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proof-reading the writing of his 
friends likely to carry over into the 
checking he gives to his own manu- 
scripts? Of course student readers may 
criticize unwisely and tactlessly. But 
again, is that not all the more indica- 
tion that they need instruction and sup- 
ervised practice in that very skill? They 
may at first be asked to pick out only 
strengths in their friends’ compositions, 
to put check marks in the margin after 
any doubtful construction or misspelled 
word, to ask a question or two which 
the paper raises in their minds. 

If the teacher suspects that papers 
of either the very popular or the un- 
popular will be treated unfairly by the 
class, he may exchange sets with other 
classes, identifying the writers by num- 
bers rather than names, to give his 
pupils the advantage of unprejudiced 
reactions to their writing. There is, we 
must admit, real validity to the reac- 
tions of adolescents to the writing of 
their contemporaries: they are fully 
competent to judge what appeals to 
them; and they may be depended upon 
to reject what doesn’t, regardless of 
what teacher thinks. Let’s give our 
pupils lots of practice in discriminating 
quality in writing on their own level 
of achievement. 


The Teacher's Task 


The third kind of evaluation de- 
scribed in Volume III is, of course, 
that which is carried on by the teacher. 
No matter how ingeniously we set up 
our systems of self-evaluation and 
group evaluation, we are still going 
to have to read compositions ourselves 
if we are to teach writing. We must do 
this because we are the best qualified 
judges in the classroom. But for this 
very fact we have the added responsibil- 
ity to read and criticize papers in such 
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a way as to let young writers profit 
from our superiority: 

We should be more alert to discover 
touches of artistry in writing than our 
pupils—more sensitive to the occa- 
sional words or phrases in high school 
compositions that possess true poetic 
power. 

We should at all times be better able 
to distinguish the potential worth of a 
piece of writing, even when its message 
is concealed behind misspelled words, 
inexact diction, and clumsy sentences. 
And we should be able to suggest spe- 
cific ways for writers to realize their 
possibilities. 

We should be more aware of in- 
adequacies in writing—especially in the 
organization of ideas and the appro- 
priateness of diction; but we should 
also be able to explain how writers may 
go about correcting them. 

We should be more understanding 
and tactful than our students, and more 
aware of the power of fault-finding to 
discourage and thus to inhibit learning. 
Consequently we should mark papers in 
such a way as to communicate our re- 
spect for the personality of the writer 
and our interest in his progress. If we, 
as teachers of composition, will give 
our pupils the benefits of our training 
and special gifts, we will design our 
evaluation program to function not 
only as a measure of academic achieve- 
ment, but also as a wholesome stimulus 
and aid to the learners. 

In one other way Volume III sug- 
gests the role of the teacher in evaluat- 
ing the writing program. It is obvious 
that when all teachers in a school sys- 
tem are discriminating and appreciative 
readers of their pupils’ written work, 
general improvement in writing will be 
more substantial. The big problem has 
always been to persuade teachers of 
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other subjects to accept this additional 
responsibility. But isn’t their indiffer- 
ence understandable? How much are 
we moved by reading the last chapter 
of a mystery novel before we have read 
all the chapters that lead up to it? We 
need all that preliminary vicarious ex- 
perience to get acquainted with the 
characters, form emotional attach- 
ments to them and their undertakings, 
and appreciate the seriousness of the 
detective’s dilemma. Similarly, a list 
of recommended standards and pro- 
cedures means very little to a general 
faculty if presented to them free, cold, 
out of thin air. If teachers of other sub- 
jects are to consider a school-wide plan 
for improving written composition 
really important, they must be taken 
through the long, painful preliminaries. 
They will have to be tolerated in 
school-wide language arts committees 
and permitted to formulate the stand- 
ards themselves, in their own language, 
to which they will then very likely be- 
come emotionally attached. A faculty 
that has participated in such a program 
will feel responsible for its success, and 
may be willing to inaugurate a school- 
wide spelling campaign or a complete- 
sentence campaign. Such a faculty will 
also be more in agreement on what con- 
stitutes good writing and will be better 
able to recognize it. 

Evaluating secondary school writing 
has long been an overwhelming job, 
even when it attempts to do no more 
than describe students’ writing per- 
formance by means of letter grades. 
Consequently by recommending that 
evaluation should be enriched so as to 
serve additional functions—guiding 
and stimulating learning; developing 
students’ powers of perception and dis- 
crimination; fostering responsibility, 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Wichita Revises Its Language 
Arts Program 


Elfrieda Shellenberger and Oscar M. Haugh 


During the coming summer many groups of teachers, working in 
local pre-school planning sessions and in college-sponsored work- 
shops, will be seeking ways to improve the English program. The 
following description of the plan of organization and procedures 
used in revising the English curriculum in Wichita, Kansas, should 
be helpful. Elfrieda Shellenberger, a teacher of English in the 
East High School, was coordinator of the Wichita program. Oscar 
M. Haugh, professor of English education at the University of 


Kansas, acted as consultant. 


TEACHERS, supervisors, and 
administrators who have been 
concerned with the problem of revising 
a curriculum often ask the question, “Is 
there a set of principles which one 
might follow in order to get the job 
done quickly and effectively ?”’ It is not 
the purpose of this article to list a set 
of principles for all school systems to 
follow; rather, the purpose is to in- 
dicate that out of the attempt to revise 
the language arts curriculum in the 
junior and senior high schools of 
Wichita, Kansas certain principles of 
curriculum-making emerged which 
might be of interest to English teachers 
in other parts of the nation. To bring 
each stage of the revision program into 
sharper focus, the description is pre- 
sented in the chronological order in 
which each stage developed. 

It is difficult to say exactly when the 
present program began. There was a 
growing awareness of the need for cur- 
riculum revision among a number of 
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English teachers for some time, but the 
initial step probably was taken in the 
fall of 1953 when the Research Com- 
mittee of the Wichita Council of 
Teachers of English began to prepare 
“A Schedule for Presenting the Study 
of Grammar” for grades seven through 
eleven. Here was tangible evidence that 
the teachers themselves could do crea- 
tive curriculum work and that the stim- 
ulus for curriculum change could come 
from them. 

It soon became apparent that there 
were other tasks that needed to be 
done. The department heads in the high 
schools had been able to maintain some 
continuity in the English program 
from grade to grade, but because the 
Wichita junior high schools are not 
staffed with department heads, there 
was variation in the English program 
within individual schools as well as from 
building to building. The teachers felt 
that there was overlapping in many 
areas, while other important aspects of 
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English were being neglected. More- 
over, the Research Committee of the 
Wichita Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish had become concerned about the 
lack of common agreements on prin- 
ciples of good English teaching. For 
these reasons the teachers wanted to re- 
evaluate the English program and to 
develop some uniformity of basic 
standards for all the schools as well as 
to provide some continuity between the 
junior and senior high schools. Since 
there were teachers with enough pro- 
fessional zeal to work on a project of 
this kind, even though they knew it 
meant extra work outside of regular 
school hours, the program was soon 
launched, | 

At this point a principle emerged. In- 
stead of forcing the teachers to work 
upon a project of this sort, the admini- 
strators supported the interest shown by 
the Wichita Council of Teachers of 
English by providing for the purchase 
of needed professional materials and 
by making the services of a consultant 
available. Here was leadership that sup- 
ported rather than compelled. 

In the spring of 1954 the consultant 
met with a group of teachers and out- 
lined the plans used by several other 
school systems. The group decided that 
it would be important, first of all, to 
develop some common points of view 
among all the English teachers. They 
agreed that this did not mean that all 
teachers should believe all of the same 
things in the same degree, but rather 
that there should be some common 
agreements about both method and sub- 
ject matter even though there might 
also be healthy differences of opinion. 

For this reason a Steering Com- 
mittee was organized early in the fall 
of 1954, consisting of two representa- 
tives from each of the ten junior high 
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schools, representatives from each of 
the three high schools, and members of 
the Research Committee. Though not 
members of this committee, the princi- 
pals of the secondary schools were in- 
vited to attend the meetings of this 
group. The chairman of the Research 
Committee served as the chairman of 
the Steering Committee, and the con- 
sultant was present at each meeting. 
This group served as the guiding body 
in which differing points of view could 
be presented and agreements reached 
wherever possible. The group met 
monthly during the 1954-1955 school 
year. 


Formulating Principles 


At the first meeting in September 
1954, the committee decided that the 
first step would be to formulate and 
develop a set of “Principles and Prac- 
tices to Guide Our Teaching of the 


Language Arts.” As a basis for the dis- 
cussions, the group used Dr. Arno 
Jewett’s list of “50 Practices to Con- 
sider for Improving the Language Arts 
Program.”* Among the items discussed 
were those governing the teaching of 
writing, literature and reading, gram- 
mar, oral communication, spelling, and 
the integration of the language arts. 
Also at this first meeting, the group 
suggested that copies of the English 
Language Arts, Volume I of the Cur- 
riculum Series of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, should be made 
available in every secondary school so 

that the teachers could become ac-— 
quainted with this most basic reference 
book. The assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education pro- 


“Improving the Language Arts Program,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, 37 (November 1953), 
pp. 129-34. 
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vided funds from his budget for the 
purchase of all professional materials 
the group requested. 

Each monthly meeting of the Steer- 
ing Committee was followed by a meet- 
ing of the teachers in the English de- 
partment in each building. Here every 
English teacher had an opportunity to 
discuss those items which had been re- 
ferred to the schools for an expression 
of opinion. It was each teacher’s privi- 
lege to support any item, refute it, or 
modify it. Naturally, a consideration of 
these items often provided for spirited 
and healthy discussions out of which 
finally came statements that represented 
the opinion of the majority. When the 
representatives from each building re- 
turned for the next Steering Committee 
meeting, the collective responses of the 
schools were summarized and a cur- 
riculum bulletin announcing the results 
of each meeting was prepared and sent 
to every teacher of English in the sys- 
tem. At different times, reprints of re- 
cent articles covering different aspects 
of the teaching of English were also 
distributed with the curriculum bul- 
letins. This series of meetings con- 
tinued from September 1954 through 
May 1955. During this time two addi- 
tional principles emerged—those of de- 
veloping a common point of view and 
of maintaining a channel of communi- 
cations so that every teacher would 
know what was being done. 

In the spring of 1955 the Steering 
Committee decided that it was now 
time to organize committees that would 
work during the next school year on 
specific projects. Thus, ten areas for 
more intensive study were identified, 
and the teachers were permitted to 
work in the area of their first or second 
choice. The ten groups were selected by 
the teachers themselves and included 
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the following committees: Orientation, 
Library, Reading, Writing, Speaking, 
Listening, Grammar, Vocabulary, Let- 
ter-writing, and Spelling. There were 
representatives from all grade levels, 
seven through eleven, on most of the 
committees. Twelfth grade representa- 
tion was omitted because all the senior 
English courses in the Wichita schools 
are elective and fall under the super- 
vision of department heads; therefore, 
no attempt was made to re-evaluate the 
program at that level . 

Also, during the spring of 1955 a 
testing program was launched which 
involved the mechanics of expression, 
including usage, grammar, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and spelling. A sam- 
ple of one-third of all pupils in grades 
seven through eleven was tested. From 
these tests an attempt was made to de- 
termine the degree of difficulty of each 
item for pupils at each grade level. This 
material also provided evidence con- 
cerning specific needs of Wichita 
pupils. From this, the grade placement 
for teaching certain items was deter- 
mined. 


Committee Work 


The 1955-1956 school year was one 
of committee work. The committees, 
each under the direction of a chairman, 
met from time to time, defined their 
problems, and attempted to solve them. 
In so doing they referred to the prin- 
ciples which had been agreed upon in 
the Steering Committee meetings of the 
previous year. Each committee selected 
its own place and time of meeting. 
Most of them met in the afternoons 
after school hours, although a few 
preferred working at night. A total 
of 102 teachers was involved in 
the committee program. Again the 
Steering Committee met with the con- 
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sultant at various times throughout this 
year. As each committee completed a 
specific piece of work, the chairman 
presented it to the Steering Committee 
where it was discussed and suggestions 
were made for change and improve- 
ment. The series of curriculum bulle- 
tins was continued to inform each 
teacher of the work being done. 

A curriculum coordinator was se- 
lected from the teaching staff to see 
that the committees functioned prop- 
erly and that the many meetings were 
scheduled at nonconflicting times. The 
coordinator was scheduled to teach 
half-time so that she could devote the 
other half of her time to working with 
the various committees. She also was 
responsible for gathering all materials, 
distributing questionnaires prepared by 
various committees, mimeographing 
materials, and disseminating materials 
to all schools. Through the coordinator, 


all committees were kept up-to-date 
on what was occurring in the other 
committees, 

While a considerable amount was ac- 


complished during the 1955-1956 
school year, certain tasks still remained 
unfinished. Therefore, at the close of 
the year a workshop was set up where 
those who wished to work on specific 
projects could do so during a three- 
week period. Those who enrolled were 
able to obtain college credit if they de- 
sired. The consultant directed the work- 
shop; and it was the task of the co- 
ordinator to gather, organize, edit, and 
prepare for mimeographing and final 
assemblage into book form the material 
presented by the committees of the past 
school year and by the workshop mem- 
bers. Thus evolved the present edition 
of Curriculum Guides in the Teaching 
of English, Secondary Schools of 
Wichita, copies of which were dis- 
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tributed to all teachers of English in 
September 1956. 

While not all the goals that the com- 

mittees had set were reached, the final 
accomplishments were many. A brief 
summary of the major contributions 
from each committee follows. The Or- 
ientation Committee prepared resource 
orientation units for grades seven 
through ten. To avoid a mere repeti- 
tion of material covered in the seventh 
grade unit, the committee integrated 
orientation material into courtesy and 
human relations units for the eighth 
and ninth grades. The orientation units 
integrate the four language arts—read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening— 
and are designed approximately for the 
first two weeks of a new school year. 
: The Library Committee had among 
its members three school librarians, two 
at the junior high and one at the senior 
high level. They offered valuable ad- 
vice concerning the feasibility of in- 
cluding various activities suggested for 
library units. The first task of this com- 
mittee was to prepare a “Schedule for 
Presenting the Study of Library 
Skills” for grades seven through ten. 
A glance at the graphic schedule shows 
that at each grade level there is a re- 
view of previous skills as well as the 
addition of new ones. The committee 
used this schedule to prepare teaching 
units for grades seven through ten. 

The Reading Committee members 
limited their task to that of evolving a 
developmental reading program for the 
junior high school. They used as a 
basis for their program a list of read- 
ing skills identified in discussions in 
school and Steering Committee meet- 
ings of the previous year. First they 
agreed upon the skills that should be 
developed at the various grade levels of 
the junior high school. Then, using 
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their present literature texts and other 
pertinent materials, they listed those se- 
lections that were best for developing 
the specific skills they had chosen. Two 
members of the Reading Committee de- 
sired to enroll in the summer work- 
shop, and with three other teachers de- 
veloped there an experimental program 
in reading to improve speed and com- 
prehension in the junior high school. 
This committee prepared ten speed and 
comprehension tests for each of the 
grades, seven through nine, to be given 
one per month throughout the school 
year. So that reading material would be 
available for all pupils, the committee 
chose selections for testing from the 
pupils’ literature texts. Readability of 
the selections was tested by the Dale- 
Chall Formula.? The committee listed 
the Dale-Chall score and grade diffi- 
culty with each comprehension test and 
prepared teachers’ keys for the tests. It 
is hoped that at some time in the future 
a committee will develop a similar 
reading program for pupils in the 
senior high schools. 


Ideas on Writing 


The Writing Committee felt 
strongly that pupils learn much about 
their language through writing it, 
where they have the opportunity to 
look at it critically, to analyze it, to take 
it apart, and to put it together again in 
varied, effective patterns. Therefore, 
it recognized the need for more time 
for this language art and suggested that 
the laboratory plan of writing in the 
classroom be used frequently and that 
pupils be given the opportunity to 
write often, even if only for brief pe- 


*Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall, “A For- 
mula for Predicting Readability,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, 27 (January 21, 1948), pp. 
11-20; (February 17, 1948), pp. 37-54. 
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riods, The committee was particularly 
concerned with the quality of writing 
and felt that pupils gain more by writ- 
ing and revising shorter compositions 
frequently than by writing lengthier 
ones over longer periods of time. The 
suggestions given were intended to help 
the beginning teachers as well as the ex- 
perienced ones. Among other contribu- 
tions, this committee included a chart 
listing suggestions for types and extent 
of writing in grades seven through 
eleven and a chart giving a plan for 
teaching a sequence of proofreading 
skills in these grades. Perhaps the most 
outstanding contribution from this 
committee was a project which three 
members developed in the summer 
workshop. From hundreds of composi- 
tions written by Wichita pupils during 
the 1955-1956 school year the com- 
mittee selected examples of expository 
paragraph development and examples 
of lengthier themes of various kinds 
and evaluated them as poor, average, 
good, and superior for each grade 
level. For all these examples, the 
committee listed qualities to be noted 
or contrasting points to be observed 
in similar types of development and 
listed comments indicating why the 
composition received the evaluation 
given it. Ways in which the pupil 
could improve his writing were also 
suggested. This section of the Curricu- 
lum Guides gives teachers an over-all 
view of actual pupil writing from 
grades seven through twelve and aids 
the inexperienced teacher in knowing 
what to expect from pupils at her grade 
level. Already, the comments that have 
been received concerning this section of 
the book indicate that the teachers con- 
sider it a most valuable contribution. 
Since for many pupils letter-writing 
is a major writing activity that carries 
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over into adult life, the teachers had re- 
quested that a committee separate from 
the Writing Committee be set up to 
study ways in which pupils can become 
better letter-writers. With that in mind, 
the Letter-writing Committee pre- 
sented a schedule for grades seven 
through eleven in which at least one 
new type of letter is introduced each 
year, thus avoiding the common prac- 
tice in many textbooks of including 
almost every type of letter each suc- 
cessive year. Believing that letter-writ- 
ing should be included in a larger 
framework to prevent it from becom- 
ing an isolated learning experience, the 
committee drew up lists of both junior 
and senior high school letter-writing 
activities that could be incorporated in- 
to varied teaching units. The committee 
stressed the fact that the mechanical 
skills of letter-writing need to be re- 
viewed at each grade level. 

The Grammar Committee studied 
the results of the testing program given 
in the spring of 1955. These served as 
a basis for the re-evaluation of the 
original grammar schedule prepared by 
the Research Committee. Omitted from 
the schedule was much of the formal 
grammar instruction which research 
has shown to be impractical. 

The Vocabulary, Spelling, and Lis- 
tening committees contributed the fol- 
lowing respectively : a schedule for dic- 
tionary usage and vocabulary study; 
lists of prefixes, suffixes, and word 
roots that can be incorporated into 
classroom teaching of spelling and 
classroom lessons for teaching a few 
basic spelling rules inductively; lists of 
listening skills to be developed, lists of 
listening activities, and methods for 
their development. 

Almost all the members of the tenth 
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committee—Speaking—had had train- 
ing in speech and, therefore, were able 
to make valuable suggestions for those 
English teachers who had little or no 
speech training. The committee con- 
tributed suggestions for helping pupils 
prepare for different kinds of oral ex- 
periences, for developing speech out- 
lines, and for the preparation of differ- 
ent kinds of discussion. This committee 
drew up specific standards for the prep- 
aration and delivery of speeches that 
should be observed at each grade level, 
and, finally, prepared check sheets for 
evaluating oral presentations. , 
From the foregoing it is obvious that 
there are problems which are still un- 
solved. Nevertheless, the accomplish- 
ments which have been made and the 
success of the program thus far can be 
attributed to certain principles im- 
portant in making a curriculum. First, 
the initial impetus came from the teach- 
ers themselves and the administration 
cooperated and supported the program. 
Second, a way was devised for develop- 
ing common points of view among all 
the English teachers. Third, all who 
took part were kept informed of the 
progress of the program through a 
series of curriculum bulletins. Fourth, 
time was provided for one of the regu- 
lar staff members to serve as a coordi- 
nator of all committee activity. Fifth, 
and most important of all, the teachers 
showed a willingness to work and a de- 
votion to a task beyond the demands 
of ordinary classroom teaching. 
Finally, it is obvious that revising a 
curriculum is never finished. For this 
reason copies of the Curriculum Guides 
in the Teaching of English, Secondary 
Schools of Wichita were published in 
loose-leaf form. Thus, the materials de- 
veloped are not intended to be final. 
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A Comparison of Three Methods 
of Teaching Sentence Structure 


Silvy Kraus 


The research summarized in this article was carried out for a doc- 
toral study at the University of Minnesota. Mrs. Kraus is head of 
the English Department, Eugene (Oregon) High School. 


mes THE RESEARCH of the past 
several decades we have learned that 
skill in the recognition of grammat- 
ical concepts has little influence on the 
ability to express one’s thought ac- 
curately (ability of children to explain 
verb usages doubles between grades 
seven and nine, but their ability to use 
verbs remains relatively stable),* that 
errors in sentence structure are more 
serious and persistent than are the 
more mechanical errors of grammar 
and punctuation,’ that language de- 
velopment follows a genetic pattern of 
growth similar to the human infant’s 
predictable pattern of physical develop- 
ment, and that the individual’s achieve- 
ment in language is due largely to his 
general mental development.* 

These discoveries concerning the 
general nature of language and the 

* Catherine Catherwood, A Study of Relation- 
ships Between a Knowledge of Rules and 
Ability to Correct Grammatical Errors and 
Between Identification of Sentences and the 
Knowledge of Subject and Predicate, unpub- 
lished M. A, thesis, University of Minnesota, 
August 1932. 

? Roy I. Johnson, A Study of Errors in Eng- 
lish Composition, unpublished M. A. thesis, 
Department of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1917, 

*A. T. Watts, The Language and Mental De- 
velopment of Children, 
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seriousness of errors in sentence struc- 
ture prompted research into specific 
methods for the improved teaching of 
the sentence. These studies indicate that 
(1) clarity in sentence structure is 
more readily gained by an emphasis 
upon the thought to be expressed than 
upon grammatical explanations, (2) the 
motivation of writing through means 
of challenging situations seems to solve 
many perplexing problems, and (3) 
more attention to individual needs re- 
sults in greater achievements.* 

The basic problem in the teaching of 
sentence structure is clear: what 
motivations, what methods of teaching 
sentence structure in relation to the 
thoughts to be expressed will prove 
most effective in teaching students of 
divergent abilities, working in the same 
classroom, to express their thoughts 
clearly? Is the presentation by the 
“thought method” the determining 
factor? Can the effectiveness of the 
thought approach be increased? Is it 
possible to use this thought approach 
effectively in various ways? To im- 


‘Irvin O. Ash, “An Experimental Evaluation 
of the Stylistic Approach in Teaching Written 
Composition,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, IV (September 1935), p. 551. 
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prove sentence structure, is it necessary 
to present the major elements of sen- 
tence structure in a predetermined 
order? How can differing levels of 
ability be utilized to hasten writing im- 
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provement? Under what conditions 
will orginal writing prove most bene- 
ficial? How effective is instruction in 
sentence structure when it is given as 
the need arises ? 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


To explore some of these problems, 
the writer set up experimental classes 
in the eleventh grade in Eugene High 
School, Eugene, Oregon, to study three 
methods of teaching sentence structure. 
The general purpose of the study was 
to determine whether any one of the 
following methods was superior in help- 
ing students to express their thoughts 
clearly: 


1. A procedure in which five units of 
sentence structure were logically pre- 
sented and taught according to the 
thought approach but in which the 
students did no original writing. All 
activities (with the exception of oc- 
casional reading) were concerned 
with the study of sentence structure. 

. A procedure in which these same 
sentence structure items were taught 
exactly in the same way but in which 
the students wrote weekly themes 
which were not discussed after their 
return. Again, in these sections, all 
activities (with the exception of the 
weekly theme writing and occasional 
reading) were concerned with the 
study of sentence structure. 

. A procedure in which all sentence 
structure items were taught only as 
the result of errors made in weekly 
themes which students wrote in con- 
nection with a literature unit. Sen- 
tence structure was studied in these 
sections only as errors in themes 
written in connection with the litera- 
ature unit indicated a need. 


Items Chosen for Study 


An analysis of research concerning 


errors in the writing of high school stu- 
dents and of sentence structure items 
presented in high school texts dictated 
the choice of the following sentence 
structure items for study: 


. Completeness 

. Coordination 

. Subordination 

. Clarity 

. Effectiveness: Unity, Variety, Con- 
ciseness 


Completeness. The logical expression 
of a complete idea was considered a 
complete sentence. Imperative sen- 
tences and bits of dialogue which, 
though grammatically incomplete, are 
a special form and logically complete 
were classified as complete sentences. 
The following are examples of incom- 
plete constructions: 


1. As they went to a senior conference 
at Wind Mountain. (Subordinate 
idea used as complete sentence. ) 

. I’ve had fun what I have done 
though. (Omission of words.) 

. Fortunately not too serious but she 
still walks with a limp. (Subject of 
first thought omitted). 

. He saw an airplane. Looking up be- 
tween the buildings. (Incomplete 
sentence. ) 

. The guilty boy ran when he saw 
them coming. The neighbors, his 
father, and his sisters. (Appositive 
used as a sentence.) 

. Helen returned home recently, she 
has been touring in Europe. (Two 
ideas run together.) 


Coordination. Ideas of equal value 
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within a sentence must be so expressed 
that their coordinate relationship is 
evident. These sentences illustrate im- 
proper coordination. 


1. I was invited to the party while he 
was not. (Coordinate and contrast- 
ing value of ideas dictates use of 
but.) 

. It rained and they postponed the 
picnic. (First idea the cause of the 
second. They postponed the picnic 
because it rained.) 


Clarity. Sentence clarity is dependent 
upon many factors such as unity, 
proper subordination and coordination, 
the effective ordering of parts, the 
avoidance of unnecessary detail, agree- 
ment of subject with verb and pronoun 
with antecedent, properly placed modi- 
fiers, logical expression of ideas, and 
correct choice of connectives. The fol- 
lowing sentences illustrate errors which 
prevent sentence clarity. 


1. At the age of five my parents de- 
cided to move to California. (Illogi- 
cal expression of idea.) 

. I have not traveled much which I 
wish I could have. (Misuse of con- 
nective. ) 

. They say we can go with you. (To 
whom does they refer?) 

. I am told I was afraid of the black 
smoke that comes from trains and 
just many other exciting things hap- 
pened to me when I was younger. 
(Lack of unity.) 

. Then I went to Colin Kelly for the 
seventh grade which is a wonderful 
school. (Misplaced modifier. ) 

. Turning the corner on two wheels, 
the old lady was hit by the truck. 
(Misplaced modifier. ) 


Emphasis. A sentence is emphatic 
when its important ideas are so ar- 
ranged that their message is unmistak- 
able and forceful. 
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W eak—Nothing tastes better than hot, 
spicy cinnamon buns, fresh from the 
oven, in my opinion. 

Forceful—Nothing, in my opinion, 
tastes better than hot, spicy cinnamon 
buns, fresh from the oven. 

Awkard—He likes to play tennis and 
swimming. 

Improved—He likes to play tennis and 
to swim. 

or 
He likes swimming and playing ten- 
nis. 


Variety. The usual pattern in an 
English sentence is subject—verb—ob- 
ject. Monotony can be avoided through 
modification of this pattern. 


Swiftly the canoe glided over the black 
waters of the bayou. 

There is no sauce in the world like 
hunger. (Cervantes. ) 

At any one place a tornado lasts about 
half a minute. 

Swooping low, the planes come in at 
the boats, spitting death. 


Conciseness. The most effective sen- 
tences communicate their thoughts sim- 
ply and directly. 


Padded—One should not spend a great 
deal of his time explaining why he 
has made mistakes ; he should instead 
work hard to attain some measure of 
achievement. 

Concise—Don’t make excuses—make 
good. (Elbert Hubbard.) 

Padded—Every once in a while he will 
remember. 

Improved—Once in a while he will re- 
member. 

Padded—I want to tell you that Joan 
will be here next week. 

Improved—Joan will be here next 
w 


Materials Used in The Study 


Six original units of work were con- 
structed for use in the study. Five of 
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these were sentence structure units 
which contained explanatory and drill 
material for the sentence structure 
problems chosen for study—complete- 
ness, subordination, coordination, clar- 
ity, and effectiveness, The organization 
of each unit is indicated below. 


Unit I. Completeness 


I. The complete sentence, the basis of 
communication 
II. Problems of completeness 
A. Recognition of the complete sen- 
tence 
1. Recognition of the key words 
2. Hearing the complete sen- 
tence 
B. Most common violations 
1. Subordinate thoughts punc- 
tuated as complete sentences 
a. Segments that explain pre- 
ceding sentences 
b. Segments that describe 
neighboring thoughts 
. Word placement and punc- 
tuation which interfere with 
easy understanding of com- 
pleteness 


Unit II. Subordination 


. Nature of subordination 
. Clear relationship between principal 
and subordinate ideas 
A. Relationships that tell cause, 
time, purpose, etc. 
B. Relationships that describe 
C. Other methods of subordinating 
ideas 
D. Pitfalls in the subordination of 
one idea to another 


Unit III. Coordination 


. Nature of coordination 

. Ideas that are coordinate 

. Punctuating coordinate ideas 

. Words that often introduce coordi- 
nate ideas 

. Coordinate elements within a single 
idea 
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Unit IV. Clarity 


. Agreement 

. Logical completion of each thought 

. Avoidance of excessive detail 

. Logical comparison 

. Inclusion of all necessary words 

. Proper connectives between 
thoughts 
Careful placement of words 


Unit V. Effectiveness 


. Coherence 
. Emphasis 
A. Placing important parts of 
thought in strategic positions 
B. Arranging ideas in order of cli- 
max 
. Conciseness 
A. Avoiding unnecessary words 
B. Avoiding words that-prevent di- 
rect statements 
C. Condensing subordinating ideas 
D. Avoiding long connectives 
E. Avoiding choppy sentences 
IV. Point of view 
V. Variety 


A literature unit was carried on in 
the experimental groups which studied 
sentence structure only as errors in 
themes written in connection with the 
unit indicated a need. 


Methodology 


Six classes, each a random sample 
of the entire junior class, became our 
experimental group for a period of 
eleven weeks. Two instructors were in- 
volved, each teaching a Method I, a 
Method II, and a Method III class. 


Method I 


Students in the two Method I sec- 
tions were taught the elements of sen- 
tence structure previously noted. They 
engaged in no other activity except the 
occasional reading of selections listed 
in the unit on mythology. 


I 
I 
| Ill 
IV 
VI 
VII | 
: 
I 
— 
I 
II 
II 
IV 
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The following instructions were 
given for the teaching of these sec- 
tions: 

1. You are teaching sentence struc- 
ture according to the logic of the 
ideas to be expressed. Follow the 
letter and the spirit of the hand- 
book. 

2. Make discussions interesting and 
lively. 

3. Attempt to draw all students into 
the discussion. 

4. Do not set students to long pe- 
riods of exercise marking. Use ex- 
ercises as resource materia! to re- 
inforce principles  discw -ed. 
Check and discuss the marking of 
a small portion of an exercise be- 
fore proceeding. 

5. On the basis of class discussion, 
exercise marking, and tests deter- 
mine the individual needs of stu- 
dents. Do not allow students to 
waste time on principles which 
they have mastered. Assign group 
work carefully. (Once a week stu- 
dents marked a review sheet, the 
results of which determined their 
assignments to groups working on 
sentence completeness, proper 
subordination, agreement, etc.) 

6. Any time not spent in work on 
sentence structure should be spent 
in the reading of material in 
Christ, Myths and Folklore. 


The following is the typical routine 
of the Method I sections: 
First five minutes—individual seat 
work on principle of previous 
day’s work. (Teacher indicated 
page of sentence structure booklet 
to be considered. Exercises in these 
booklets directed students to 
choose between complete and in- 
complete sentences, to underline a 
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faulty connective, to choose a cor- 
rect verb or pronoun, to choose the 
best of four sentences, etc. Such 
exercises were used because of the 
necessity of controlling the 
amount of original writing in an 
experiment attempting to deter- 
mine the effect of original writing 
upon improvement in_ sentence 
structure. ) 

Ten minutes—checking of work, an- 
swering of questions. 

Fifteen minutes—discussion of work 
at hand. (Presentation of a new 
principle or further discussion of 
a troublesome point.) 

Fifteen minutes—group work. 


Method II 

Identical instructions were given for 
the teaching of Method II with the 
added stipulation that on one day each 
week students were to write a short 
theme in class on subjects of their own 
choosing. (A list of topics common to 
the home, school, and community life 
of high school students aided those who 
had difficulty in choosing a subject.) 
These themes were marked, graded, 
and returned ; but no work was done on 
the basis of the errors. All instruction 
in sentence structure was presented in 
the same predetermined order as in 
Method I classes, where no writing 
was done. 

With the exception of this one day 
reserved for writing, the routine of 
Method II classes was identical with 
that of the Method I groups. 


Method III 


The following instructions were 
given for the teaching of students in 
Method III groups: 

1. You are teaching a unit of litera- 

ture in connection with which at- 
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tention will be given to all the 
language arts skills, especially the 
skill of writing. 

. Please follow the unit instructions 
carefully so that: ; 
a. The selections read by all are 

interestingly discussed. 
b. As many students as possible 
are drawn into the discussions. 

. Enriching experiences pre- 
sented to the class interest the 
largest possible number. 

. Activities chosen for individ- 
ual or group projects are with- 
in each student’s range of abil- 
ity. 

. Students write a short theme 
in class each week on topics 
which have been discussed in 
class or in which the student is 
interested because of his proj- 
ect. (List possible topics each 
week. ) 


While marking the compositions, 
each teacher tabulated the sentence 
structure errors. Often sentences con- 
taining the errors were duplicated. The 
typical routine for the day when papers 
were returned was as follows: 


1. Reading of a particularly effec- 
tive paper. (Discussion of ideas 
presented and the effectiveness of 
the composition. ) 

. Discussion of basic errors as 
found in sentences on duplicated 
sheets. 

. Division of class into groups to 
work on sentence structure items 


of which their compositions dem- 
onstrated a need. (Students were 
placed in groups of not more than 
five and directed to specific pages 
of Warriner’s Handbook.) They 
were told to discuss these pages, 
to correct on a separate sheet of 
paper the sentences in which they 
had made their errors, and to 
attach these sheets to their 
themes. Each student was to ap- 
prove the corrections made by his 
classmates before the corrections 
and themes were returned to the 
teacher and to initial the correc- 
tion sheets as a sign of his ap- 
proval. 


Method III groups wrote themes 
during one period a week, worked on 
sentence structure approximately one 
and one-half periods a week, and en- 
gaged in the activities as outlined in 
the literature unit during the remain- 


ing two and one-half periods. 

The total amount of time spent in 
the study of sentence structure by the 
students in the three experimental 
groups during the eight weeks of in- 
struction was approximately as fol- 
lows: 


Method I—Forty-five minutes a day, 
five days a week for eight weeks— 
thirty hours. 

Method IIl—Forty-five minutes a 
day, four days a week for eight 
weeks—twenty-four hours, 

Method II]—Seventy-five minutes a 
week for eight weeks—ten hours. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


To obtain an accurate estimate of 
the efficacy of the three experimental 
methods in the teaching of sentence 
structure it was necessary to choose a 


statistical method which would hold 
all factors constant except the one be- 
ing studied. To study the effect of 
teacher difference, method difference, 
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and the interaction of teacher and The results of this study indicate 
method on improvement in sentence that the following classroom proce- 
structure, analyses of variance and co- dures are effective in promoting growth 
variance were used to compare pre-tests in sentence structure: 

and pre-themes with post-tests and 1. The explanation of sentence struc- 


post-themes. These analyses revealed 
the following: 


1. A method of teaching sentence struc- 
ture by a thought approach which 
also took into consideration the 
varying needs of students resulted in 
significant gains in the ability to 
choose the punctuation and usage 
items which correctly completed sen- 
tences. 

. These gains were significant for all 
methods alike. However, the gains 
were effected in classes taught by 
Method III in one-third of the time 
required for all other methods. 

. Significant gains were also shown in 
the ability of all students to detect 
weaknesses in sentence structure. 
The difference in gains effected by 
the three methods was also signifi- 
cant, Method III appearing to be the 
most effective. 

. No one method was more effective 
than another in causing students to 
use more mature sentences in origi- 
nal compositions. 

. The method of attacking points of 
difficulties in students’ writing ap- 
pears to be as effective in promoting 
sentence structure growth as is a 
more complete presentation of sen- 
tence structure principles offered in 
a pre-determined order. This method 
effected its results in approximately 
one-third of the time required for 
the other methods. 

. It appears that the method of teach- 
ing sentence structure in connection 
with actual writing done in the 
classroom is as effective in promot- 
ing growth as are long periods of 
drill in sentence structure principles. 


ture according to the relationship of 
the idea to be expressed rather than 
according to grammatical rule. 


. The provision of opportunity for 


students to work on the items most 
difficult for them after they have 
worked on errors common to all. 


. The discussion of experiences about 


which students are to write. 


. The teaching of the sentence struc- 


ture items for which students’ writ- 
ing indicates a need. This does not 
mean that the instruction in sentence 
structure should be incidental or 
haphazard. Basic errors should be 
attacked first, other items being add- 
ed in an ascending order of diffi- 
culty. All items presented should 
thereafter be checked in all writing ; 
they should be emphasized and re- 
taught as need indicates. 


Much remains to be done. The fol- 
loving questions remain unanswered: 


1. Is the presentation of sentence struc- 


ture by the thought method or the 
attention paid individual differences 
in the classroom the more important 
factor in effecting improvement in 
sentence structure? 


. How can differing levels of ability 


be utilized to hasten improvement 
in writing? 


. Will the presentation of sentence 


structure according to the structural 
patterns suggested by C. C. Fries 
and others hasten improvement in 
writing ? 


. How can students’ experiential 


backgrounds best be utilized to effect 
the maximum contribution to writ- 
ing growth? 
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English—Will It Become 
Tomorrow's International 
Language? 


Robert G. Mead, Jr. 


This article was inspired by another which appeared in an earlier 
issue of the Journal. The author, an associate professor of foreign 
languages at the University of Connecticut, analyzes various points 
in the earlier article and presents a different viewpoint on the possi- 
bilities of English as an international language. 


utTH S. BENTLEY and Sheldon Greb- 

stein, in “English—Tomorrow’s 
International Language,” The English 
Journal (October 1956), present, as the 
title indicates, a thesis which will find 
some degree of support in almost every 
native English speaker. Let me begin, 
then, by affirming that I would be de- 
lighted should English indeed rapidly 
become the first international or uni- 
versal tongue the world has ever 
known. Our authors do not use the 
word “universal” in their title, but 
surely once a language has become in- 
ternational and remained so for an ap- 
preciable period of time it will tend 
increasingly toward universality. And 
it is noteworthy to find that the edi- 
tor, in his introduction to the article, 
does speak of English as a “world 
language.” Bentley and Grebstein seem 
to think that English is well on its way 
to becoming international, possibly uni- 
versal, and offer their reasons. I am 
somewhat less sanguine than they, and 
will present my reasons. I do not in- 
tend to refute their argument point by 
point, for in some cases I agree with 


their conclusions and in other instances 
I consider their line of reasoning, 
plausible or not, to be incapable of ob- 
jective demonstration. What I propose 
to do, borrowing a phrase from their 
last sentence, is to consider as “food 
for thought” certain aspects of the 
problem which they seem to have ig- 
nored or glossed over very lightly. 

In short, my principal objection to 
their article is that it is at best only a 
partial and, in places, superficial analy- 
sis of an extraordinarily engrossing 
subject, namely—what are the pros- 
pects for a universal language? 

But before we examine our main 
topic let us consider, as a sort of back- 
ground to it, the many factors which 
affect our Anglo-American attitude 
toward other languages, an attitude 
which we should remember is not to be 
found among most other peoples. Prac- 
tically ail of us who speak English are 
influenced to a varying degree, and 
whether we know it or not, by one or 
more of the factors mentioned below: 


Why the present hostility or indifference 
to foreign language study? In our opinion, 
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not one or two, but many factors make up 
the answer. ... We believe that many ele- 
ments in the American ‘psyche’ are in- 
volved: a growing ethnocentrism or single- 
language, single-culture orientation, with 
resulting cultural provincialism and the ‘Let 
’em learn English’ attitude; the ‘mucker 
pose’ or anti-intellectualism; persistent poli- 
tical isolationism in some quarters; the 
attitude of second-generation Americans; 
the (demonstrably mistaken) notion that 
Americans are peculiarly poor linguists; 
the American emphasis on the supposedly 
‘practical’; the notion that modern language 
study, like Latin or geometry, is a ‘luxury’ 
or is ‘aristocratic,’ hence undemocratic. But 
we believe that many other factors are also 
involved: popular hostility to xenomania in 
English studies; the traditional emphasis 
of foreign language teachers on the 
(vaguely defined) ‘literary’ aspects of their 
subject; the competition of new subjects 
in high school and college curricula, and 
resentment (in some places) of the ‘privi- 
leged’ position still occupied by foreign 
language studies; theories of education 
which emphasize the vocational or ‘demo- 
cratic’ or ‘practical’ with narrow concepts 
of these terms; the linguistic incompetence 
of persons in authority in educational cir- 
cles who, consciously or unconsciously, ra- 
tionalize this incompetence; and, allied to 
this, genuine disillusion on the part of 
countless educated persons with the results 
of incompetent or insufficient instruction 
in foreign languages. ... There are also the 
amazing resourcefulness and self-sufficiency 
of American scholarship and technology, as 
demonstrated in abstracts, textbooks, refer- 
ence books, etc., written in English, with 
consequent negligence toward acquisition of 
current foreign publications.* 


Barriers to English 


Probably the most important barriers 
to the development of English as an 


*This paragraph was written by a professor 
of English, not a teacher of foreign languages. 
The author is William R. Parker, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. See “The Situation,” 
PMLA (September 1952), p. xv. 
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international language are social in 
their nature. The population of the 
non-English-speaking parts of the 
world, for instance, is increasing at 
a more rapid rate than that in the 
English-speaking countries. In Latin 
America, for example, this rate is 
twice that of our country. The best esti- 
mates at present are that such a trend 
will continue and may even accelerate 
in the decades to come. What its prob- 
able effects would be on the spread of 
English, we think, are sufficiently mani- 
fest to require no explanation here. 

Half of the world’s children of 
school age (six to sixteen years) are 
not now attending school, only four out 
of ten get more than minimum primary 
training and only one in ten completes 
secondary school. This sad fact consti- 
tutes an obvious, well-nigh insurmount- 
able hindrance to the rapid spread of 
English on an organized basis, inas- 
much as any increase in the world’s 
school population will be achieved only 
after massive and persistent efforts by 
many national governments. 

Other factors which affect the use of 
our language in the world are commer- 
cial, scientific, political, and cultural. 
English owes its broad scope today pri- 
marily to the wide-spread colonization 
of the British Empire and the subse- 
quent commerce of that farflung em- 
pire. These are the chief historical bases 
for the present position of our lan- 
guage. The effect of moving pictures, 
cited by our authors, is practically neg- 
ligible by comparison, for the foreign 
audience focuses its attention on the 
subtitles in the native language( and in 
some cases the films are dubbed) and 


7 UNESCO Courier, December 1956 (World 
Education Issue), p. 26. 
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hardly ever learns more than an occa- 
sional English word or phrase. Unless 
the United States, now the principal 
English-speaking area, continues and 
in the future greatly expands this 
world-wide commerce established by 
the British, the prospects for a univer- 
sal use of English are dimmed. But 
the truth is that the major part of our 
foreign trade, which is only about ten 
percent of our total commerce, is car- 
ried in foreign bottoms and has been 
for quite a few decades. Furthermore, 
even in areas where British commerce 
has dominated, the natives involved 
in such trade have learned mostly 
“pidgin” English which, as we know, is 
very difficult for us to understand and 
quite limited in vocabulary. 

The present use of English in so 
many parts of the world, especially in 
the scientific and technical fields, is a 
fact no one can dispute and one in 
which all of us who speak the language 
can take justifiable pride. Bentley and 
Grebstein are quite right to stress this 
factor. This extended use is obviously 
a result of foreign interest in the tech- 
nical and industrial discoveries and ad- 
vances made in England and the United 
States over the last century and a half. 
The dominant international position 
of our country, due in such a large 
measure to our military and industrial 
might, also contributes to keeping the 
international prestige of the English 
language very high. But, as many of 
our leading scientists and educators 
have been warning us, superiority in 
science, techniques, industry, and arms 
is a very fleeting thing and capable of 
being quickly lost for a variety of rea- 
sons.* Can we be sure, then, that such 
superiority as we now enjoy will re- 


* Summary of a National Science Foundation 
report on education in the United States and 
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main with us forever? And if it passes 
from us, where will English be? 

English, like French and some other 
European languages, is associated with 
colonialism in vast areas of the world. 
This is a bad connotation, and may be 
more significant than we Americans 
realize in countries which are presently 
going through “nationalistic” phases 
of development. In India, for example, 
even though the national constitution 
is written in English it provides for the 
abolishment of our language as the offi- 
cial tongue within fifteen years after 
the adoption of the instrument. In other 
Oriental countries, too, there is much 
popular agitation against the use of 
English, especially among the upper 
classes. In the Latin American coun- 
tries English not infrequently awakens 
smoldering resentment against Ameri- 
can “imperialism,” a series of historical 
incidents scarcely mentioned in our 
schools and long since forgotten by 
most of us. And, it scarcely seems nec- 
essary to add, in other continents Eng- 
lish still carries with it echoes of simi- 
lar “imperialism.” 


Language in Commerce 


Bentley and Grebstein cite the state- 
ment of an American journalist who, 
after rapidly touring South America, 
wrote that language has now become 
only a minor hurdle in South American 
business relations with the United 
States. This may be so, especially in a 
market where the seller (in this case 
ourselves) is in such a favorable posi- 
tion. Our position may not always be 
so favorable, however. Furthermore, it 


the U.S.S.R., New York Times (January 15, 
1957). See also the Report on the Impact of 
Science on Social Forces of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
quoted in the New York Times (December 31, 
1956). 
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will be readily admitted that some 
knowledge of the buyer’s language is 
always a positive advantage for the 
seller. Among our most zealous Ameri- 
can salesmen the favorite dictum is 
stili: “You gotta talk the other fellow’s 
language!” Many of our most impor- 
tant firms dealing with Latin America 
must subscribe to this dictum, for they 
send hundreds of their employees to the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade 
at Phoenix, Arizona, to learn some 
Spanish and Portuguese and something 
about the life and customs of the other 
American nations. Other large firms 
with foreign interests even have similar 
training programs which they adminis- 
ter themselves. 

Our authors call Americans who 
travel abroad “language missionaries” 
who will aid in the spread of English. 
There is doubtless some truth in so 
considering them, but we must not for- 
get the other side of the coin. An 
American or, for that matter, any tour- 
ist when abroad comes into contact 
principally with persons whose business 
it is to know the tourist’s language. 
Such a tourist, if he uses only his own 
tongue and meets a considerable num- 
ber of natives who do not know his 
particular language, will surely an- 
tagonize many of these natives who are 
not directly concerned with him as a 
traveler. After all, in any foreign coun- 
try there are large numbers of persons 
who are not guides, waiters, or hotel- 
keepers. 

Another very important point the 
implications of which seem to have 
been overlooked by our authors has 
to do with a fundamental charac- 
teristic of language itself. This might 
be called language as a manifestation 
of culture. It must never be forgotten 
that a given language is probably the 
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most deeply-rooted and pervasive com- 
ponent of a national culture and re- 
flects in its development the history, 
traditions and living, changing milieu 
of the area where it is spoken. A 
way of life does not change rapidly 
even in this progressive age, although 
certain technical and material improve- 
ments may sometimes be gradually as- 
similated by it. Thus, though an elec- 
tric refrigerator is often called a “frig- 
idaire” or a sewing machine has long 
been known as a “Singer” in Mexico, 
no one has ever claimed that neologisms 
such as these are causing great numbers 
of Mexicans to become speakers of 
English. And in France, a country 
which has probably been exposed to 
English longer than any other foreign 
nation, a recent poll disclosed that 
seventy percent of the respondents dis- 
claimed any knowledge of English 
whatever.‘ 

This “nationalism” in language, this 
linguistic tenacity, has long been the 
chief barrier to the spread of the many 
“universal” languages which have been 
proposed. And it bids fair to stand in 
the way of English, too. Artificial, uni- 
versal languages have been devised al- 
most entirely by scholars and have 
spread chiefly among the educated 
classes of different nations as a means 
of ready communication. They have 
never been living tongues and they have 
never appealed to the masses. Up to 
now, the situation of English in for- 
eign lands where it is mainly used in 
business or to communicate technical 
concepts has been largely the same, 
albeit not entirely. But to have wide 
appeal abroad English must become vi- 

(Continued on page 311) 


“Survey by the French Institute of Public 
Opinion, cited in PMLA (December 1955), p. 


The Significance of 


The English Language Arts 


In the Secondary School 
A Symposium 


Since its publication in November 1956, The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School, Volume ITI in the Curriculum Series 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, has been hailed as 
an important book in American education. What is its real signifi- 
cance to the profession? The four contributors who answer that 
question in this symposium write from different vantage points: 
two are English teachers in public high schools, although one of the 
two is a former coordinator of English in a large city; one is an Eng- 
lish teacher in a private high school; one is a college professor of 
English. 


I 


Jean L. B. Christison 


Tucson High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


The maxim states that it takes a long time to bring excellence to maturity. It has 
taken four years to see the five years of research that went into the formulation of a 
general philosophy of English language teaching (Volume I of this series) flower in 
Volume III—a compilation of working methods contributed by teachers across the 
nation. A characteristic of maturity is the absence of dogmatism. Thus, though many 
questions of vital importance to classroom teachers are elucidated, the report emphasizes 
the fact that any worthwhile program in English will be in a state of continuous revi- 
sion. Consequently, the book is made up largely of a series of helpful suggestions, 
based on procedures and practices successfully carried on in many American schools. 

Among those problems clarified is the manner in which an English program can be 
organized to meet different needs at different levels. Since no one text is adapted to 
meet the reading requirements of all students, classroom or school libraries should be 
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utilized in literature courses. Remedial work in usage and mechanics, adapted to the 
individual, may follow each unit. Suggestions are made for gifted students to act as 
clinicians for classmates with difficulties in the mechanics of writing and to tackle 
special topics and projects within the unit. It is suggested that the gifted have such 
outlets as dramatics and speech work. Their work in literature should be intensive in 
nature, with the development of appreciation of permanent works of literature, studied 
as wholes. 

The timeworn question of what grammar should be taught, at what time and in what 
manner, is also thoroughly discussed. Ambiguities in the use of the term are explored, 
and a distinction drawn between grammar as a codifying of language and grammar as 
applied to correct usage. The conclusion reached is that students should be introduced 
to a descriptive grammar of American usage (though teachers labor under the dis- 
advantage of having available at present no truly descriptive text), and trained to 
employ usage appropriate to and effective in a particular situation. The fact that there 
is no clear connection between knowing grammatical terminology and the effective use 
of language is emphasized, as well as the paradox implicit in the situation where the able 
student, who speaks and writes most effectively, most easily grasps the code of 
grammar. Grammar should be taught at the point of perplexity, not by grade level but 
as it is needed for clarification of thought and more effective writing. The aim of the 
teacher should be a greater effectiveness in meaningful expression. He should help stu- 
dents to derive rules from individual observation rather than through memorization of 
definitions, 

How can the individual teacher in today’s crowded classroom give enough time to 
student writing and its evaluation? Volume III suggests such procedures as sufficient 
pre-teaching before writing to eliminate later correction. While he is writing, the 
student may be helped by following an outline relating to paragraph organization and 
development. The teacher may circulate, and help each student as he is actually 
writing. Student evaluation and class criticism can all precede the final check by the 
teacher. 

How can the problem of poor reading, which faces every high school teacher, be 
met? This problem is common to all teachers, not only to teachers of English. Develop- 
mental reading must be carried on in all subjects and is a never-ending process through 
life. Vocabulary continues to enlarge, based on ever deepening experience, and is aided 
by such devices as increasing awareness of context clues, a realization of the signifi- 
cance of suffixes and prefixes, and dictionary study. Speed will be increased according 
to the nature of material under consideration. Different types of reading skills must be 
developed in association with reading different types of literature, special skills being 
required for fiction, poetry, drama biography, and essay. The nature of these skills 
is described in detail. Some readers with special problems, discovered by diagnosis, 
should be given clinical help. Others may be aided by grouping within regular class- 
rooms where specific weaknesses such as retarded speed and lack of recognition 
vocabulary may often be remedied through use of reading workbooks, supplemented by 
special teaching devices. 

A challenging and even frightening task to many teachers is the organization and 
planning of thematic units, in which adequate attention is paid to all four aspects of 
communication—reading, writing, speaking and listening. Chapter 4 develops in detail 
a splendidly motivated unit, which illustrates ways in which each student can progress 
at his own rate. Wide reading, with emphasis on increased vocabulary power, activities 
interrelating speech and listening, and individual creative writing projects are success- 
fully motivated and carried out. This unit on “Back Country America” shows how 
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current reading materials and the use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
can be introduced into the classroom. Another valuable point brought out in the report 
is the necessity for consulting with other departments in the planning of units, in order 
to preserve balance and prevent overlapping. 

The last chapter of the report clarifies the role of the secondary school in preparing 
students for college entrance. By careful analysis of the different tests for college 
placement throughout the country, certain common characteristics are arrived at. All 
involve the power to use language and the power to comprehend. All emphasize appro- 
priate usage and the ability to make use of dictionaries and reference materials. None 
places special emphasis on formal grammatical terminology. All emphasize a superior 
command of substance, with stress mainly on expository writing. 

Two further features of the report will prove valuable. One is a bibliography of books 
which give insight into the problems of teen-agers, found in the chapter “The Ado- 
lescent the Teacher Faces.” The other, a chapter entitled “Making Communication Arts 
' and Skills Reinforce Each Other,” discusses experiments actually carried out by a 
group of teachers who interrelated such media as television, radio, recordings, films 
and pictures with the language arts. 

The English Language Arts in the Secondary School is more than a handbook for 
teachers, however ; it is a compendium of valuable reference materials, and, above all, 
a yardstick for the re-evaluation of existing curriculums in the language arts. 


II 


Bdwend jvGondon 


Germantown Friends School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The NCTE has produced a great book in The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School. To talk about the book is to select, and selection can only do a disservice 
to its uniform excellence. It presents the best practices, rejects many classroom rituals, 
and assumes that classroom teachers are flexible enough to generate the necessary 
changes. 

One of the most important chapters deals with the designing of the program. Cur- 
riculum change must grow from the need felt by the teachers and must be more than 
a change in content—new books, for example. The modification cannot be imposed from 
above and should not insist on conformity. “Respect for the sincerity of teachers as 
they consider their work must be the attitude that prevails.” The individual teacher 
and classroom must form a laboratory where new ideas are worked out. Then the 
expansion of the idea takes in the supervisors and the community. 

A fine list of basic principles to guide the change are listed: most notably that “the 
meaning of words depends on the way they are put together in sentences ; a meaningful 
vocabulary grows from the association of words with non-verbal experiences. . . 
Students need to become aware of language as an instrument of thought and of the 
language arts. . . . Students need to learn methods of observing current speech and 
writing and also how to use authoritative sources of information on current usage 
acceptable in various situations.” 
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In evaluating the English program, the book asks: Are teachers individualizing in- 
struction within the class “through flexible grouping, differentiated assignments, utiliza- 
tion of student leadership, and a variety of instructional material” ? Are students learn- 
ing to evaluate their own work? 

Under “Building Instructional Units” is a much-needed definition of the term unit 
as meaning “that varied activities in the language arts are developed around a central 
theme or purpose, clear and significant to the student,” and the unit should allow eath 
individual to work with the class and also to work on special interests suited to his 
ability. 

Some principles governing a reading program are suggested. “The teaching of litera- 
ture must emphasize choices.” Serious doubts are expressed about one book for all. 
Though the single book should be used for teaching skills, it should be a springboard 
into other connected readings. Yet, we are warned, do not ignore common readings; 
in the discussion students will learn from one another. The use of simplified editions is 
seriously questioned, as is the history of literature course. The emphasis should be on 
wide reading with some connection between the selections and on reading books, not 
about books. 

All this to the end that “man may learn to feel with man. He may gain objective 
judgments of the course of human life. He may gain a sense of values, of what things 
are worth.” 

On reading competence we are told, “Basically, reading may be thought of as a 
process of attaching meaning to symbols. Each word on the printed page acts as a 
stimulus, directing the reader to certain referents in his experience.” For this reason 
word meaning “cannot be explained by synonyms... ; their meanings must be built 
inductively through specific illustrations which are related at the students’ level of 
experience.” Wide reading, then, is the best means to vocabulary development ; lists of 
isolated words are of little value. 

As the book turns to writing, it reminds us that writing involves hard work, that 
it is learned not through “exercises” but “through actual experience in putting words 
together to express one’s own meaning.” The writing must have real purposes. The 
teacher should do much of his work in advance: preteach to prevent errors, help with 
ideas before the writing, correct while students are working. The final evaluation of a 
paper should be concerned with the worth and clarity of ideas and the felicity of the 
diction. 

The grammar section points up the ambiguity of the term grammar; it makes a 
major division into “usage” on the one hand and “a systemized knowledge of the struc- 
ture of language” on the other. Usage and grammar should not be confused ; they raise 
different problems in teaching. The section calls for the relating of grammar to speak- 
ing and writing. 

A revolution is underway in the teaching of grammar. “In the years immediately 
ahead there wi!l be seen (1) further attempts to improve the traditional description of 
grammar, (2) further critical analysis and refinement of the new structural grammar, 
and (3) experimentation with the adaptation of the new structural grammar for the 
secondary schools. The effort is not to avoid grammar but to find the most truly 
descriptive grammar of English.” 

The volume concludes with an especially fine chapter on “Meeting College Entrance 
Requirements in English.” The latter should serve to remind teachers that they need 
only teach English well, that they need not “prepare students for college.” At any rate, 
read the book; it should be the basis for a year of English department meetings in 
every school. 
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Paul Farmer 


Henry Grady High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Someone has suggested that a good supervisor of language arts has a compass in his 
head, a magnet in his heart, and springs in his feet. With the publication of The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary School, a fourth metaphor may now be appro- 
priately added to this series—a life-preserver in his pocket. With the rapid expansion of 
man’s knowledge throughout the world today and the inevitable involvement of lan- 
guage in all of this knowledge life-preservers are likely to be in demand by teachers 
of English. 

Recently I listened to a group of high school seniors giving talks on such topics as 
problems of space travel, Hindu dances, European attiudes toward American tourists, 
building a telescope, ancient Greece today, and miracles in mathematics. The breadth 
of interest, sophistication, originality of thought, and first-hand experience reflected in 
the talks were almost incredible. As I listened I became somewhat reconciled to the 
dangers turned loose by the discovery of nuclear power. Minds such as these students 
revealed offer our best hope for the solution of the political, social, and ethical problems 
that plague us all today. 

Listening to these talks has given me a new dimension in working with teachers of 
English. To match such minds with a developmental program in language, in literature, 
and in communication and with commensurate qualities in teaching challenges all of the 
ability, experience, and ingenuity that we can command, Volume III of the Curriculum 
Series is a welcome guide at such a time. 

For working with teachers of English, I particularly value Part I, “The Adolescent 
and the World Today.” The content of English is important, but the impact of tech- 
nological changes upon our patterns of living and thinking widens the differences 
between adult and adolescent values and attitudes. As teachers grow older, these differ- 
ences become greater and emphasize all the more the importance of knowing and 
understanding the adolescent mind. Teaching English today can hardly be intelligent 
if it is without reference to the listing of adolescent characteristics and accompanying 
language characteristics on pages 16-20. The familiar but fresh pictorial representa- 
tion of these characteristics is convincing. 

Next for working with teachers of English, I value most the chapters on “Meeting 
Youth’s Needs Through Writing” and “Making Communication Arts and Skills Rein- 
force Each Other.” The former is particularly rich in examples of student writing 
which will help teachers gauge their expectations and guide them in developing the 
kinds and qualities of writing which adolescents can do successfully. The emphasis 
upon the hard work, the intimacy, the process, and the rewards of writing is very 
important but often taken for granted. 

Chapter 11, “Making Communication Arts and Skills Reinforce Each Other,” is 
critically important. Indeed the concept is hardly realized. The centrifugal forces in the 
world today have a strong hold upon the teaching of English too. Speaking and listen- 
ing, reading and writing are likely to be so compartmentalized that teachers and stu- 
dents often fail to see their natural and valuable interrelation. Grammar is too often 
isolated from writing and speaking, and literature too often isolated from reading. So 
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are the communication arts, and so are the humanities, This chapter reminds us of the 
importance of focusing attention occasionally on the “oneness” of the language arts— 
“on something of common concern to all.” Fortunately there are enough common daily 
examples of these interrelations to keep us from becoming lost in symbolism and 
abstraction. 

Any group of serious and competent writers could list many items which they had 
hoped but were unable to include in any volume which they had worked over so long 
and so carefully. I am sure that such is true of all who have worked with Volume III. 
For working with teachers, I would like to have much more help on the English teacher 
as a person. I would also like much more help in the problems of pupil-teacher, prin- 
cipal-teacher, and parent-teacher relationships. These problems are very real in the 
daily experiences of all teachers, but the constancy of English greatly increases their 
frequency among teachers of English. I point to these needs even though I am aware 
of the many subtle suggestions about human relations included in the volume. Perhaps 
their diffusion among the many examples of good teaching causes the lack of focus 
which they seem to deserve. 

Limitations such as these are more than offset, however, by the wealth of material 
that is included. A student teacher with whom I am now working reminds me that for 
beginning teachers many other parts of the book are important: “the overall objective 
of literature and writing . . . to meet youth’s needs,” “the excellent suggestions for 
teaching the English language in relationship to the other divisions of the English 
course,” and “the unlimited opportunities for diversity in teaching methods through 
the use of the resources of the school, community, nation, and world .. . the necessity 
of relating the English course as well as the rest of the .. . curriculum to life.” 

This last observation just about completes the circle for this look at The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School. I have reread several times Helen Mackin- 
tosh’s closing paragraph in her “president’s statement” in the January journals. It de- 
serves restatement for many reasons, but it points directly to what I believe is the 
greatest significance of Volume III for those of us who work with teachers of English: 
“The English teacher of today must be adaptable, resourceful, flexible, and above all 
a good human being. He needs to face the world of today and tomorrow with a creative 
imagination which can convert change into an asset for teaching and learning.” 


IV 
Robert W. Mitchner 


Associate Professor of English 
Indiana University 


The remarks, probably offensive, which I am about to make concerning The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School reflect my own beliefs and prejudices exclu- 
sively ; my reactions may or may not be shared by my colleagues. When I refer to 
pies the college teacher of English thinks, therefore, I am really speaking of what 

think. 

The first eight chapters of this third volume of the NCTE Curriculum Series are 
not likely to arouse in the college teacher any reaction beyond a slight queasiness, but 
when he reaches Chapter 9, ke will experience the thrill of being present at a sort of 
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Rebirth of Learning. This chapter deals—in spite of its patronizing title—with teach- 
ing students in the secondary schools to write; and it handles this subject so 
thoroughly, sanely, and realistically that the college teacher, no matter how close to 
despair his last set of themes may have driven him, is likely to find himself exclaim- 
ing, ‘“This is true! This is right! These principles worked before the Blight, and they 
will work again!” As he continues through these pages of precepts and examples, his 
enthusiasm may well increase until he ends up in a state of euphoria, hypnotized into 
believing that all teachers of high school English are resourceful, patient, and de- 
termined and that every high school principal is ready and eager to adjust course 
loads and reduce extracurricular duties so that these dedicated teachers may be 
allowed to concentrate on applying to their classes the sound theories and methods 
here advocated. 

In this Utopia it is everywhere recognized that neither teaching writing nor learn- 
ing to write is fun (except, oddly, in a school in Portland, Oregon), that the ability 
to write “can never be achieved incidentally through the indirect process of exercise- 
doing,” that it is necessary to create readiness for writing, that the outline must re- 
main a means and not an end, and, above all, that the “regular work” of the English 
class is “learning to write well enough to carry on the varied business of life.” 

But the college teacher cannot long remain in this trance. The pleasant land in which 
he has been wandering is not, he soon realizes, the land from which all those freshmen 
come to him who cannot write an acceptable sentence, let alone a unified paragraph, 
and who cannot do these things because they were never required to write themes in 
high school and were never given any cause to suspect that there m‘ght be a better 
way of demonstrating one’s grasp of a subject than by choosing between T and F, or 
among a, b, and c. 

He (this college teacher) then passes from exhilaration to depression. It is good, 
of course, that some of his students next semester will have had the benefit of the 
enlightened teaching he has been reading about (there are always a few like that, 
however) ; but far too many of them will have wasted their high school years sitting 
around in small circles in their movable chairs having committee meetings or indulg- 
ing in “co-operative planning,” while their harried teachers, deafened by the din, 
were busy thinking up the next project the students were to be led to decide spon- 
taneously to undertake. 

It is a source of comfort to the discouraged college teacher, just the same, to find 
in this chapter, as well as in the next, “Developing Competence in Grammar, Usage, 
and Spelling,” such clear evidence that the men and women who presumably wield 
influence over the teaching of English in the secondary schools are earnest and tough- 
minded people who are not ashamed to acknowledge that a crucial problem exists, who 
have industriously set out to formulate and put forth intelligent suggestions for solv- 
ing that problem, and who have remembered to take into consideration how insistent 
are the demands on the high school teacher’s time and energy. One cannot read these 
chapters without feeling the intensity of their authors’ desire to reform a situation 
which cannot sufficiently be deplored but which mere deploring will not help. This is 
what these authors say at the conclusion of Chapter 9: 

To go back to a statement made at the opening of this chapter, learning to write is hard 
work. It calls for constant writing by the student and direct teaching and evaluation by 
the teacher. There is no other way, and time-consuming though it is, the task is there if 
there is to be a population able to express ideas clearly, effectively, and with integrity. 


Paragraphs like this lead the college English professor to hope that this volume will 
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have the wide circulation and the careful study it deserves; for if it does, a real possi- 
bility opens up that at some time in the future it may no longer be necessary to teach 
high school English in college. 

The change cannot take place overnight, however—not even between semesters. 
One bone-chilling reminder of how much ground has to be recovered occurs on page 
392, where the teacher is calmly told what to do “if any pupils reach the seventh grade 
without a mastery of the alphabet.” 

The final chapter, “Meeting College Entrance Requirements,” is for the most part 
pointless and unrewarding, partly because it, unlike the rest of the book, is badly 
written. (The meaning of the last sentence on page 440, for example, is impenetrable.) 
Concern is expressed at some length in this chapter because “for many reasons, what 
the colleges at the present time want for admission is clear neither from the require- 
ments nor from the policy of admission.” If anyone really needs to ask what the col- 
leges want, let him read the answer in a quotation on page 449, Let him remember, too, 
that the purpose of improving English teaching is not merely to satisfy the “con- 
stantly reiterated complaints” of the colleges; it is, to quote from the last sentence in 
the book, “to emphasize those powers and skills important both for preparation for 
college and for life outside the school.” 

Before I run for cover, may I express my sympathy to the author of the paragraph 
in the middle of page 378? I can imagine what her associates are putting her through. 
(“But, Madge! How could you have called that me a retained object ?’”’) 


Writing Is More Than Structure—[Continued from page 256] 


offend? that they fail to convey feel- 
ing? that they convey what was not 
meant? We have great need for clarity, 
for unity, for conventions. The end has 
all along been writing, but somewhere 
along the way we have thought to sub- 
stitute mechanical plans and parts for 
the total. We have ceased to build the 
house and have contented ourselves 


with blueprints. Whatever the cost in 
time (and that is great), and whatever 
the effort, our students must be taught 
to write, to rewrite, to have the full 
experience of translating ideas into the 
written word. This is a deep and full 
experience, one to which each in his 
own way has a right. 


WHO WRITES FOR THE "JOURNAL"? 


High school English teachers contributed a high percentage of the articles printed 
in The English Journal this school year. The break-down of contributors is as follows: 


High school teachers of English 
College teachers of English 
College teachers of education 


51 
18 
5 


High school principals and supervisors 3 


Miscellaneous 


12 


The writers of articles represented twenty-four states and Hawaii. Seventeen 
authors were from New York, fifteen. from California, and ten from Michigan. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


IF JOHNNY CAN’T READ, PER- 
haps he lacks visual skill. Working on this 
premise, Professor N. C. Kephart of 
Purdue University tested the visual acuity 
of 2,200 pupils in grades three through 
twelve. His findings, published in the 
September 1956 issue of Horizons, Pur- 
due Research Foundation bulletin, reveal 
that (1) about four children in ten have 
visual skills below the level required for 
good school work; (2) a high correlation 
exists between visual skill and school per- 
formance (higher than that existing be- 
tween IQ and achievement); and (3) 
with proper training, visual skill can be 
improved. 

This new tack in reading should cause 
proponents of “more-phonics-is-the-an- 
swer” to re-examine their position. The 
ground is shaking. 


“HOW TO ENGLISH THE UN- 
willing” not only has an intriguing title 
but provides some concrete suggestions as 
well. Written by Joseph Mersand for the 
February Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, the 
article reminds teachers of the unwilling 
and the incapable that Plato experienced 
many of the same problems twenty-five 
hundred years ago and came to the con- 
clusion that: Knowledge which is acquired 
under compulsion has no hold on the 
mind. 

Assigning the next chapter or the next 


act just won’t work anymore, Mersand 
says. Basically success in awakening in- 
terest in the unwilling requires getting 
down to their levels by teachers with a 
“low threshold of frustration.” To do this 
requires not only a knowledge of ado- 
lescent psychology and basic methods of 
teaching, but also good common sense, 
good will, a good sense of humor, and 
a thorough-going acquaintance with 
“healthy adolescent literature.” 

With such equipment the teacher of 
the unwilling may teach successfully not 
only through the mass of adolescent litera- 
ture available, but also through, yes, even 
Shakespeare. Macbeth can be taught, not 
as a masterpiece, but as an exciting, sus- 
penseful story of a man who will murder 
to get power. With a great deal of the 
reading and explaining done by the 
teacher, the play becomes as easily grasped 
by the unwilling as a crime opus on TV 
or accounts in today’s newspaper. 


ANYONE FOR COMICS? A RE- 
port of a purportedly ambitious “Comics 
to Classics” conference, sponsored by sev- 
eral British national councils and held in 
Church House, Westminster, last Novem- 
ber, appears in the 1956 winter issue of 
the quarterly, The Use of English. The 
record of proceedings is concerned solely 
with the value of comics and good books 
for children, since “classics” apparently 
failed to get off the ground. 
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One editor and comics proponent is 
credited with blasting his critics “‘ten- 
rounds-rapid” by suggesting that the 
critics “were inspired often by jealousy 
at the enjoyment they saw on comic- 
readers’ faces.”” Comics, he said, provided 
an incentive to read, made things easier 
for the young reader, and were a “medium 
of their own and did not exist to induce 
children to read dull books!’ Moreover, 
he maintained, “the strip cartoon could 
present the same values as a great book.” 

Another speaker, in considering good 
books for children as a counteracting in- 
fluence on comics, said that many of these 
“good” books contained “goodness” in 
the smug sense, portrayed self-conscious 
middle-class attitudes, and were filled with 
“unreal niceness and cosiness.” 

The conferees reportedly came away 
with the conviction that “existing comics 
were, alone, just not good enough” and 
that the quest should be resumed for 
better reading material for young people. 
The thorny problem of how they might 
be induced to want better things was left 
to another time, “but the general attitude 
continued to be reassuringly constructive.” 


“THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
librarian has changed drastically in the 
past fifteen years,” according to Jay E. 
Greene in the February Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. The pas- 
sive book-checker, “bring them to me 
quietly” role is no longer a tenable one 
for high school librarians. Today librar- 
ians are teachers of children, not merely 
custodians of tools and materials, advises 
the Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
New York City schools. 

Teaching situations for the high school 
librarian listed by Dr. Greene include 
orientation periods, unit or integrated 
lessons, workshop periods, bibliography 
lessons, book talk sessions, individual 
guidance, and communication to student 
body, faculty, and parents. In this role 
school librarians must adopt a “go and 
get them” attitude if they are to serve as 
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the catalytic agents in the modern school’s 
total reading program, Greene believes. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR IS GIVEN 
a disproportionate amount of time in our 
schools, charges Philip S. Blumberg in 
an article concerning general education 
at the secondary level, February Clearing 
House. “I mean that formal, technical, 
dry-as-dust grammar, that bugaboo to 
very many students. Our pupils dawdle 
away hours on end with fifteen or eight- 
een uses of the noun; they are drilled 
and drilled to recite these uses glibly; to 
write sentences illustrating them; and to 
identify the several uses in sentences. . . . 
To what purpose and with what aim and 
end in view?” the writer asks. “Are boys 
and girls enabled to present in an enthusi- 
astic manner a two- or three-minute inter- 
esting oral composition? Are they aided to 
write a worthwhile paragraph concisely 
and lucidly ?” 

But what about English proper, “that 
most hopeful and desirable subject in the 
curriculum, that cultural study par excel- 
lence?” Pointing to the detailed, minute, 
and prolonged study of a few classics, the 
writer concludes that we are not develop- 
ing permanent interest in reading as a 
leisure time activity. Quoting the objec- 
tives of the Harvard Report: “. . . to 
think effectively, to communicate thought, 
to make relevant judgments, to discrimi- 
nate among values. . .,” Blumberg charges 
that the secondary schools, through out- 
moded memory-type learning, cannot hope 
to turn out thinking individuals. He ends 
with a quote from Montaigne: “To know 
by heart is not to know; it is only holding 
on to what has been put into the custody 
of the memory.” 

English teachers who have read this far 
without a sense of outrage will probably 
find the article provocative. 


“SOMETHING IMPORTANT HAS 
happened to the secondary school curricu- 
lum as a result of the advanced standing 
classes and examinations,” report Albert 
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B. Friedman and R. S. Peterson in the 
Illinois English Bulletin, February 1957. 
In their article, “The Reading of Superior 
Students, A Report on the Literature 
Study of Admission With Advanced 
Standing,” they add that “The study of 
literature for its own sake and for its 
interpretation of life has assumed greater 
significance than the chronological study, 
in which reading about literature often 
becomes more important than the litera- 
ture itself. The rise in the amount of 
attention given to American writers is also 
significant.” 

In their analysis of the literary titles 
mentioned by 315 seniors taking the litera- 
ture examination for advanced standing 
in college, the authors found that the stu- 
dents had mentioned 611 different titles 
among their 3,055 responses! The three 
classics referred to most often and the 
number of times they were mentioned are: 
Hamlet (181), Macbeth (155), and 
Oedipus Rex (102). Other literary selec- 
tions often named are: Return of the Na- 
tive (87), The Scarlet Letter (60), “Man 
of Property” from Forsyte Saga (59), 
Ethan Frome (56), Lord Jim (43), Pride 
and Prejudice (43), and Moby Dick (42). 
American plays often referred to are: 
Death of a Salesman (61), Emperor 
Jones (20), Mourning Becomes Electra 
(18), Beyond the Horizon (17), and 
Winterset (17). Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Galsworthy, and Shaw were most often 
cited among European dramatists. 

In their references to poetry, students 
most often mentioned writings of Eliot, 
Frost, Browning, Tennyson, Donne, Shel- 
ley, Wordsworth, Keats, Chaucer, Robin- 
son, and Whitman. 


EVERY STUDENT SHOULD BE AN 
“editor” at least once a semester, accord- 
ing to Alfred Levinson, who tells how he 
has carried out such a plan in “A Stimu- 
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lus for Writing,” The High School 
Journal, January 1957. Students in each 
of his classes elect five editors each month 
who receive original prose and poetry 
written by each pupil. The five editors 
in each class evaluate the contributions, 
whose authorship is known only by the 
teacher, on a 5-3-1 basis. The editors then 
decide on the minimum number of points 
each contribution must receive to be in- 
cluded in the monthly publication of the 
tenth grade classes. Final responsibility 
for the publication is given to one of the 
five English classes. This class selects 
three “executive” editors who are respon- 
sible for over-all selection of copy, typing 
and mimeographing, and distribution 
of the magazine. A new class and new 
editors assume these responsibilities each 
month. 


“IF IT HAD ONE WISH .. .,” DE- 
clares Margaret Early, Assistant Director, 
Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University, 
“it would be that every teacher of aca- 
demic subjects in the senior high school 
would acquire the WILL and the SKILL 
to teach reading, so that the English 
teacher would not have to spread his edu- 
cational effort so thin that he would have 
to neglect those skills which are appropri- 
ate to his field.” In her article, “Reading 
Skills in the Literature Program,” The 
English Record, Winter 1956, Dr. Early 
lists six reading skills which may be 
taught to help students to comprehend 
and appreciate novels, short stories, 
drama, poetry, and essays. The specific 
skills are: 


. Using Clues to Identify Setting 

. Understanding Clues to Character 

. Understanding Allusions and Figurative 
Language 

. Understanding Sentence Patterns 

. Recognizing Mood 

. Reading Dialect 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


“THE CAREFUL YOUNG MEN” 
(The Nation, March 9, 1957) presents 
the answers of sixteen English teachers 
and writers from various colleges and 
universities throughout the country to the 
question: “Who are the leading intellec- 
tual, artistic, and ethical influences in the 
present generation of students? Who, in 
other words, are the successors in the 
undergraduate court of appeal to 
Mencken, Lewis, Hemingway, Dos Pas- 
sos, Fitzgerald, Sherwood Anderson, 
Shaw, and O’Neill?”’ While the answers 
varied a great deal, there seemed to me 
to be some rough consensus of opinion 
in certain respects. For one thing, there 
do not seem to be any particular writers 
who have a strong hold on the present 
students. It is true that these students are 
interested in a number of contemporary 
writers, of whom Faulkner seems to be 
the most popular, but they have no great 
idols who inspire them. Second, these 
students are much less interested in poli- 
tics (and especially radical politics) than 
their predecessors, Instead, students of 
the 1950’s are more inclined to try to 
understand themselves as individuals and 
to feel that there are no outstanding an- 
swers to the problems that confront them 
as individuals and as members of society. 
Third, in their searching mood, they are 
more quiet, cautious, and skeptical than 
their predecessors and yet, because they 
have grown up in a period of prosperity, 
more optimistic about their economic 
future. Fourth, they seem particularly in- 
terested in literary criticism and read 
such works as Brooks and Warren’s 
Understanding Poetry, not only for its 
insights into critical method but as a 
guide to help them in their own searching 
and sifting of experience. For these stu- 
dents, the critics in some way therefore 
become models or idols—if there are any. 
Fifth, the sixteen teachers do not feel 


particularly enthusiastic about these stu- 
dents. They seem instead to have an 
attitude ranging from thoughtful accept- 
ance to moderate criticism because their 
students are not more challenging and 
individualistic but are inclined to be just 
“the careful young men.” 


J. D. SALINGER IS CERTAINLY 
one of the most popular and arresting 
writers to have emerged in the last few 
years. Yet, despite his popularity and the 
favorable reviews of his work, he has not 
been very seriously treated by the critics. 
It is a pleasure to read David L. Steven- 
son’s “J. D. Salinger, The Mirror of 
Crisis” (The Nation, March 9, 1957), 
which points out some significant features 
of Salinger’s work. Stevenson observes, 
first of all, that Salinger writes a New 
Yorker type short story which deals with 
a moment of crisis in the lives of two or 
three characters at most. Such stories deal 
only with the crisis itself, rather than with 
what led up to it, and get their effects from 
minimizing plot and background material. 
The particular crisis that Salinger espe- 
cially concentrates on is one “that results 
from an erosion of personality peculiar 
to upper middle-class, mid-century 
America. It is related to our sense of the 
heightened vulnerability of men and 
women to emotional disaster.” It is not 
fate that causes this crisis but merely the 
characters’ recognition of “the uncross- 
able gulf between their need for love and 
the futility of trying to achieve it on any 
foreseeable terms.” In presenting this 
crisis of “erosion of personality” Salinger 
very often seems to create moods that 
hover between tragedy and comedy and 
which express appropriately both the 
characters’ desperation and yet their 
attempts to hold their lives together. 
Stevenson acknowledges that, while Sal- 
inger lacks the power and force of other 
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writers such as Nelson Algren in The 
Man With the Golden Arm, he is a 
“beautifully deft professional performer 
who gives us a chance to catch quick, 
half-amused, half-frightened glimpses of 
ourselves and our contemporaries as he 
confronts us with his brilliant mirror 
images.” 


IN “THE POETRY OF WALLACE 
Stevens” (The Sewanee Review, Winter 
1957) Howard Nemerov helps make clear 
some of Stevens’ important concerns as a 
poet. He points out that Stevens’ princi- 
pal—perhaps exclusive—preoccupation as 
a poet is with the act of the mind that is 
making poems. What he means is that 
Stevens is consistently trying to relate 
the mind to the external world by drama- 
tizing the act in his poems. This act, first 
of all, results from the poet’s persistent 
awareness of analogy as a basic principle 
of all observation common to almost any 
two objects. Second, the poet primarily 
emphasizes particular objects, and their 
relationships about which he generalizes, 
rather than groups or patterns of objects. 
I am not quite certain that I am doing 
justice to Nemerov at this point, but I 
think that he is saying that (judging from 
his context in which he quotes passages 
from Camus’s The Myth of Sisyphus 
which seems to emphasize the phenomeno- 
logical approach of the uniqueness of 
every mental act of perception) Stevens 
regards each idea of an object or objects 
as a separate, distinctive act of knowl- 
edge and yet one consistent with others 
because it uses resemblances. Third, the 
poet, in his looking at objects, is trying 
to impose a pattern on the flux or chaos 
of experience, and each mental act, the 
subject of a poem, represents a separate 
attempt to impose this order. Fourth, the 
poet is doomed to failure for he must 
consistently repeat the act of imposing 
order. Yet in his failure he achieves a 
greatness because he identifies this act 
with “all that is dominating and heroic, 
all that is too big for man. . . .” Then 
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in the light of his analysis, Nemerov 
points out some basic patterns in Stevens’ 
imagery. For example, the storm, wind, 
darkness, and the jungle symbolize chaos, 
while artists, musicians, and works of art 
represent the order. Finally, Nemerov 
evaluates Stevens’ work as a whole. He 
particularly likes the earlier poetry for he 
feels that, given Stevens’ special concern 
for the drama of the mental act, no real 
development was possible except for him 
to refine his technique of observation or 
to pay more attention to what he was 
doing (i.e., be more self-conscious). As a 
result, the later poetry is less concrete and 
has less of the tension between the mind 
and the external world than does the 
earlier. Yet, on the whole, Nemerov feels 
that Stevens is the most characteristically 
modern American poet because apparently 
his particular preoccuption with the mind 
and external reality seems typical of our 
age. 


MOST LISTS OF THE GREAT 
American novelists would probably in- 
clude Hawthorne and Faulkner, and for 
this reason alone it might be desirable to 
discuss them together. But when we dis- 
cover also, thanks to William Van O’Con- 
nor’s “Hawthorne and Faulkner: Some 
Common Ground” (The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, Winter 1957), that there are 
important similarities between the two, 
the reasons are the more compelling. Both 
writers, for example, are very much in- 
terested in and affected by their ancestors 
and environment, however different these 
may be. Both Hawthorne and Faulkner 
are also greatly interested in the prob- 
lems of good and evil in which there is a 
strong feeling of guilt, an over-concern 
for virtue, and therefore an inability to 
tolerate sin. For example, Chillingworth 
in The Scarlet Letter persecutes Hester 
and Dimmesdale both for their sins and 
because of his guilt, while in Light in 
August Eupheus Hines persecutes Joe 
Christmas apparently for comparable 
reasons. A third resemblance that O’Con- 
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nor points out has to do with the theme 
of family decay. In The House of the 
Seven Gables Judge Pyncheon has an 
obsessive desire for money and position 
and this (symbolically at least) helps 
account for his death and the wasting 
away of Clifford and Hepzibah despite 
their good fortune at the end. In Faulk- 
ner’s Absalom, Absalom! Thomas Sut- 
phen has a comparable desire for a family 
line and community position that helps 
lead to family decay, and in The Sound 
and the Fury Faulkner strikingly portrays 
the Compson family’s “genteel decay.” A 
fourth resemblance concerns technique of 
presentation. Both writers use a rhetori- 
cal style which, as O’Connor says, has as 
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its basis: 


the rigid selection proper to fiction as an 
art form, situations that are sparsely and 
sharply dramatic, and characters that push 
away from commonplace reality toward the 
symbolic. Each as artist is properly respect- 
ful of the principle of aesthetic distance. It 
is true that Hawthorne is often deliberately 
allegorical, whereas Faulkner is not, and it 
is equally true that the latter writes a much 
more involuted style. On the other hand, 
both have what might be called the will to 
rhetoric. 


A final similarity is both authors’ inter- 
est in the legendary and the imaginative 
as a dimension of experience as important 
as that of the realistic. 


How Should Student Writing Be Judged?— [Continued from page 268) 


tact, and integrity; even unifying the 
entire faculty—the Commission on the 
English Curriculum may appear to be 
compounding the already unbearable. 
It seems more likely, however, that a 
generous division of this responsibility 
will tend to free English teachers from 


the lonely role of “grading machines” 
and enable them to assume instead the 
more rewarding role of supervisor of 
separate, continuous, and complement- 
ary evaluations carried on by the writ- 
ers themselves, their classmates, and 
the entire faculty. 


Summer English Conferences 


The annual English Workshop at the University of Wisconsin will open July 1. Sec- 
tions on trends in teaching grammar and on meter and imagery in verse will be in session 
for four weeks. Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, will be the main speaker 
at the Summer Conference on the Teaching of English, July 22-24. Dr. John Searles, 
Department of English, University of Wisconsin, is in charge of the workshop and 
conference, 

Dora V. Smith and Arno Jewett will be the visiting consultants for a conference at 
Indiana University, July 9-10. The conference has as its theme “The Experiences of 
Adolescents in the English Language Arts.” Further information may be gotten from 
Professor Ingrid Strom, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE’ 


Q. What part of speech is rather given 
as a response to a question? E.LS. 

A. Rather is more often an adverb 
meaning “to a certain extent ; somewhat”: 
“She is rather fair”; “preferably”: “He 
would rather play than eat”; “more 
properly or justly’: “The opposite is 
rather to be thought” ; “more accurately”: 
“It was at night; or rather, in the early 
morning”; “on the contrary”: “We are 
not going; rather, we are working to- 
day”; “sooner, more readily”: “I had 
(would) rather go tomorrow.” It can be 
used with had or would. 

When, however, rather is employed as 
a response, it is really an interjection, an 
emphatic affirmative, meaning “cer- 
tainly!” or “Yes, indeed!” It is a common 
response in England, used in informal 
speech, that is, colloquially. One oc- 
casionally hears it in American speech, 
but more often in imitation of British 
English, as: “Is it worth doing?” 
“Rather!” M.M.B. 


Q. Some one recently said, “Leave me 

go with you.” Is this use of leave correct? 

A. Leave has been used here in. the 
place of let. These two verbs are often 
confused even though their meanings are 
quite different. The meaning of leave is 
“depart from” or “go away from,” 
whereas the meaning of let is “permit” 
or “allow.” The confusion is with leave 
for it is frequently employed in both 
senses, as “Leave me go with you” in- 
stead of “Let me go with you.” No 
doubt the confusion has come about be- 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 
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cause of the noun Jeave, meaning “per- 
mission,” as in “I have leave to go.” The 
verb leave in the sense of “permit” or 
“allow” is nonstandard. It should be noted 
that in the constructions in which there 
is confusion, although either verb may 
have an object, only let is followed by an 
infinitive (with to not expressed): “Let 
me see the paper” (Permit me to see 
the paper); “Let him have it” (Permit 
him to have it). There are, however, cer- 
tain parallel constructions in which either 
verb may be employed, but the meanings 
are quite different. For instance, “Let it 
in” means “allow it to come in” (as a 
dog) but “Leave it in” means “include it” 
(as a word ina sentence). Similarly “Let 
me alone” means “don’t bother me or 
interfere with me in any way,” whereas 
“Leave me alone” means “go away and 
leave me in solitude.” According to the 
O. E. D., “Leave me alone” is synonymous 
with “Let me alone.” M.M.B. 


Q. Which is preferable, Let’s not or 
Let’s don’t? G.D.W. 

A. In negative statements both Jet’s not 
and /et’s don’t are used: “Let’s not upset 
the plan”; “Let’s don’t go yet.” Though 
do in the second sentence is not necessary 
to the meaning, the emphatic let’s don’t 
has come into the language with the em- 
phatic affirmative statements such as “I do 
want to go” along with “I want to go.” Do 
has established itself in Modern English, 
especially in interrogative statements, as 
in “Do you want to go?” “Don’t you wish 
to come?’ No one today would say, 
“Think you that he is angry?” Instead we 
say, “Do you think that he is angry?” So 
let’s don’t is a common, well-established 
negative idiom. Let’s not, however, is the 
preferred form in formal English. 

M.M.B. 
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NCTE Bulletin Board 
NCTE Election Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose Richard S. Alm, 
Dwight L. Burton, John J. DeBoer, Ruth E. French, and Irvin C. Poley as members 
of a Nominating Committee te propose officers for 1958. Through Dwight Burton, 
the chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 

For President: BRICE HARRIS, Pennsylvania State University 

For First Vice-President: JOSEPH MERSAND, Jamaica High School, New York 
City 

For Second Vice-President: HELEN F. OLSON, Seattle Public Schools 

For Directors-at-Large: CAROLYN BAGBY, Ponca City, Oklahoma, Senior High 
School; MARGARET M. BRYANT, Brooklyn College ; PETER DONCHIAN, Wayne 
State University ; ELLEN FROGNER, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch ; 
FRANCIS SHOEMAKER, Columbia University; CARRIE STEGALL, Holliday, 
Texas, Public Schools. 

This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the written consent of the 
nominee(s), before August 16. When Mr. Burton moves the election of the commit- 
tee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


New "Basic Book Collections" Available 


A high school student, his interest stirred through a class unit, wants to read more 
historical novels with a Civil War background or more biographies of scientists or 
more books of Antarctic exploration. He turns to the teacher who aroused his interest. 
But the teacher, though he knows some titles, may find it hard to suggest the right 
book. And when he turns to the standard bibliographies in the school library, he may 
get only too much help—dozens of titles, any or all of which may be suitable. How 
does he know? How does he choose? 

Whether for reference, or for recreational reading, this is the kind of teaching situa- 
tion which the three new “Basic Book Collections”—published by the American Li- 
brary Association—are designed to meet at the elementary, junior high, and high 
school levels. Each is a selective, annotated list, arranged by subject, of the best titles 
in all areas, titles chosen by experienced school librarians working on subcommittees 
of the Editorial Committee of the American Library Association. Prices and buying 
sources are given for all titles included. 

The A.L.A. committee of editors called on teacher specialists for assistance in com- 
piling each of the “Basic Book Collections.” Consultants from NCTE were: Gladys 
R. Skinner and Ruth A. Strozinsky for A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools; and Lorietta Scheerer and Richard S. Alm for A Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools. In addition, consultants were provided by: NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development; and Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
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Working together, these representative groups have produced lists—1,000 titles in 
the junior high school collection, 1,500 in the book for high schools—that provide for 
an enriched learning process and a lightening of the teacher’s burden. 

The complete titles are: 


A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 2nd ed., December, 1956. 
144 pages. $2.00. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 6th ed., March, 1957. 204 pages. 
$2.75. 


The American Library Association has announced a special offer on the “Basic 
Book Collections” and the Booklist and Subserpition Books Bulletin. New subscribers 
to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin will be able to receive any one of the 
new editions of the “Basic Book Collections” at a combined price that represents 
a total saving of $4.25. The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin—a twice-monthly 
merger of two long-established review magazines—is a natural complement to the 
“Basic Book Collections,” since it provides essentially the same information for selec- 
tive, classified lists of new books recommended for libraries. For a subscription with 
the junior high “Basic Book Collection” the combined price will be $6.75 ; the total price 
for the magazine and A Basic Book Collection for High Schools will be $7.50. The com- 
bination may be ordered through any subscription agency or bookstore, or direct from 
the American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


An Open Letter to Members of NCTE and 
Subscribers to The English Journal 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


This is the third year in which I have asked you to renew your membership or sub- 
scription during May or June. In the past you have responded in large numbers, and as a 
result, we have been able to give you uninterrupted service in the fall. We realize 
how irritating it can be to receive a magazine a month or more late, and with your 
help, we can avoid such a difficulty in the fall of 1957. 

The subscriptions of most members and subscribers expire with the May issue. 
If all of these people wait until September 1 to renew, we have more work than we 
can conveniently handle at one time with our limited office space. Too, we send out 
a large mailing promotion of the Council each year. That promotion is mailed on the 
Friday before Labor Day, and when the new applications start coming in, they come 
in large numbers. If we have most of our members’ renewal applications processed 
by the first of August, we can give both the former and the new members much better 
service. 

If you have received a renewal notice lately, or if one arrives in the near future, 
please send it back with your remittance immediately. You will be helping us to serve 
you better. 


Cordially, 
LAWRENCE E. CoNNOLLY 
Business Manager 


| 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN. By Gerald 
Green. Scribners. 1956. $4.50. 

In a grimy Brooklyn district, Samuel 
Abelman, M.D.—competent, tactless, bellig- 
erent, and bawdy—didn’t look like a doctor, 
or talk like one, so was called a failure. But 
to Woodrow Thrasher, a television pro- 
ducer, Dr. Abelman seemed just right for 
a new TV show, “Americans USA.” Re- 
search bares the doctor’s childhood poverty, 
his struggles to get through medical school, 
his experiences in the great influenza epi- 
demic. Paralleling the doctor’s story is a 
keenly observed, sardonic account of the 
bright young producer. In the effect of Dr. 
Abelman on Woody Thrasher, Gerald 
Green finds his theme—the disturbing dif- 
ference between the doers of the world and 
the talkers. A moving and important book. 


—Paul Stoakes 


THE GUNS OF NAVARONE. By Ali- 
stair MacLean. Doubleday. 1957. $3.95. 

An imaginary military operation during 
World War II provides a swiftly moving 
series of suspenseful episodes in this mas- 
culine novel filled with real punch. The 
British must destroy a German battery on 
the island of Navarone to save the British 
garrison on the nearby Greek island of 
Kheros. Five men, British, American, and 
Greek, succeed in scaling the island cliffs, 
penetrating the settlement, and blowing up 
the German guns. Although their feat is 
almost miraculous and their leader is nearly 
superhuman, the events are convincingly 
handled. The dramatic action never ob- 
scures significant personality differences 


among the men. Sinkings, killings, captures, 
and escapes carry this novel to a satisfying 
climax. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


HIS MONKEY WIFE. By John Collier. 
Doubleday. 1957. $3.75. 

A teaching missionary to Africa brings 
back to his somewhat lightminded, luke- 
warm fiancée in England the pet chimpan- 
zee who has meantime become secretly en- 
amoured of the missionary. The chimp’s 
modesty and warm heart, not to mention 
her great intelligence, win out, after a suit- 
able succession of crises and vicissitudes, 
over the vanity and jealous spitefulness of 
the woman, and the chimp takes the mis- 
sionary, now her devoted husband and gal- 
lant, back to the idyllic mission in Africa. 
An exquisite comedy because it is at the 
same time a keen and many-faceted satire, 
this is a more-than-justified reissue of a 
novel first published in 1931. 

—C. 


A TICKET FOR A SEAMSTITCH. By 
Mark Harris. Knopf. 1957. $3.00. 

If, as Mr. Harris once said, there are 
cultural implications and dimensions in 
baseball which Lardner never approached, 
this novel fails to prove his point. Nar- 
rated by the semi-literate Henry Wiggen, 
it is simply an amusing story about ball 
players and a dull-witted fan, and that’s 
all it is. A California seamstress works her 
way to New York to see the game of July 
4; Piney, a catcher, reads the “seamstitch’s” 
progress reports to Wiggen, and through 
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them falls in love with her. Whatever 
Piney and the “seamstitch” learn about 
life owes little to baseball. 

—John R. Hendrickson 


SNOW COUNTRY. By Yasunari Kawa- 
bata. Knopf. 1956. $1.25 (paper). 

By making repeated sojourns at the hot 
springs in a region of Japan famous for its 
snows, the wealthy, dilettantish, self-indul- 
gent Shimamura pursues an affair with the 
beautiful, sensitive, and talented Komako, 
a geisha girl who has fallen hopelessly in 
love with him. The end is that Shimamura 
has had enough and has set his interests 
elsewhere, and Komako, knowing it, finds 
herself fated to underscore her own loss by 
rescuing the very girl who is her rival in 
love. This work by “one of Japan’s most 
distinguished novelists” is particularly no- 
table for its expressive use of sensuous and 
picturesque detail. 


UNDERDOG. By W. R. Burnett. Knopf. 
1957. $3.50. 

Clinch, the little ex-con, views life from 
the angle of the permanent underdog—sus- 
piciously and coldly. His outlook changes 
somewhat when political boss Big Dan Mo- 
fort befriends him, but the old defiance 
quickly returns when Big Dan is murdered 
and Clinch finds himself in a familiar posi- 
tion as he becomes the accused. When the 
underdog asserts himself and tracks down 
the killer, the growing suspense is matched 
only by the reader’s increasing admiration 
for Clinch’s particular brand of ethics. Un- 
derdog has in capital letters those qualities 
aimed at by most crime fiction, for this 
short novel is tough, realistic, and notably 
unsentimental. 

—Taylor Littleton 


A THIRSTY EVIL. By Gore Vidal. The 
Zero Press. 1956. $3.00. 

Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure fur- 
nishes the title for this collection of seven 
short stories, but Baudelaire’s Fleurs du 
Mal is its prototype in style and treatment 
of subject. The author integrates the stories 
into a meaningful unit, his style and per- 
ception are creditable, but his inevitable 
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return to the subjects of homosexuality, 
narcissism and sophisticated vice in general 
constitutes an almost insuperable barrier to 
his art. The stories are highly polished, 
gem-like offerings, but each contains its 
poisoned core. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Vidal, recognizing more than one variety 
of carbuncle, insists upon embellishing the 
deformity with the jewel. 

—Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
OF MARK TWAIN. Edited by Charles 
Weider. Hanover House. 1957. $3.95. 

This large collection (676 pp.) brings 
for the first time all of the short stories of 
Mark Twain into a single volume. The 
editor’s introduction explains some of the 
problems of classifying the various kinds 
of stories and tales, explains the basis for 
his own selection, treats of the nature of 
the author’s genius—“essentially western, 
its strength the land, the people, their lan- 
guage and their humor... . He is a great 
proponent of the tall story. ... At his best 
he is uproarious, and often he is at his 
best in his stories. . . .” In all there are 
fifty stories to delight the reader. 

—?P. 


HOME WITH HAZEL AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mark Van Doren. Harcourt. 
1957. $3.95. 

The distinguished poet is well known also 
for his other writings, both in the field of 
fiction and non-fiction. The present collec- 
tion has several antecedents of similar 
kind; in all the author has produced more 
than a score of books. “Home With Hazel” 
heads the list of twenty stories. Here Mr. 
Van Doren writes with the precision of the 
poet. There is a richness in simplicity, a sub- 
tlety without obscurity, and a variety in 
situation and theme that make this a re- 
warding volume. 

—P, 


THE ANGEL AND THE SAILOR. By 
Calvin Kentifield. McGraw-Hill. 1957. 
$3.50. 

The title piece in this collection is termed 
a novella; there are in addition nine short 
stories, five grouped under “River Stay 
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’Way from My Door” and four under 
“Mortality.” Mr. Kentifield has the facility 
to create a remarkably vivid impression of 
reality. An ease and naturalness of expres- 
sion and a clarity of narration mark his 
work. His life in Iowa near the Mississippi 
and his adventures on merchant ships and 
seagoing tugs are reflected in these stories, 
some of which previously appeared in the 
New Yorker and in Harper’s Bazaar. Al- 
ready they have received favorable notice. 


ABLE BAKER AND OTHERS. By Jo- 
seph Whitehill. Little, Brown. 1957. $3.75. 


Variety is the word for this collection. 
Most of its ten stories have appeared in 
Atlantic, including those about homespun 
Chief Engineer Able Baker and his ship; 
the brilliant psychological tale of intrigue, 
“The Academicians”; and the enigmatic 
spear-fishing story, “Young Man with a 
Spear.” There are also a scathing indict- 
ment of current marriage practices and a 
story of crime and punishment, both with 
adolescent boys as protagonists. Another 
account of violent death involves “The 
Propagandist.” The volume concludes with 
a heavily symbolical satire on modern so- 
ciety. Originality and facility of language 
overshadow occasionally excessive senti- 
mentality. 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


ONE BASKET. By Edna Ferber. Double- 
day. 1957. $3.95. 

The thirty-one short stories of One Bas- 
ket appeared separately between 1913 and 
1942, years in which the author says she 
“saw ... magnificence and squalor; beauty 
and hideous sordidness; mountains and 
plains and prairies. Behind this interest was 
a feeling of concern. . . .” Her “concern” 
she passes on to the thoughtful reader. 
Never didactic or despairing, she depicts 
sharply, clearly, and with classic grace the 
“squalor” or “sordidness”—the false stand- 
ards of stupid pride, the dilemma of the 
lonely, the cruelty of indifference, the slow 
corrosion of domestic irresponsibility—and 
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sets each in sharp contrast with “mag- 
nificence” and “beauty,” the author’s idea 
of America’s essential strength. 

—Martha G. Chapman 


Science Fiction 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION, Sixth Series. Edited 
by Anthony Boucher. Doubleday. 1957. 
$3.50. 

With this volume the series seems even 
more firmly established. It enhances the 
reputation of The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, from which the editor 
chose fifteen stories for the present collec- 
tion. Noteworthy is a story by C. S. Lewis, 
“The Shoddy Lands,” the first by him to 
appear in an anthology of science fiction. 
Old favorites and newcomers are included, 
among the latter Rachel Maddux, whose 
“Final Clearance” is a strange and de- 
lightful story. Space travel, extrapolation, 
supernaturalism, and other phenomena of 
science fiction and fantasy appear in di- 
verse stories that are invariably entertain- 


ing. 


Doubleday brings out two new science 
fiction thrillers. Robert A. Heinlein’s The 
Door Into Summer (1957, $2.95) and Isaac 
Asimov’s The Naked Sun (1957, $2.95) 
whirl us into the outer limits of time and 
space. Heinlein’s hero first stays on Earth 
long enough to sleep off thirty years. While 
he is enjoying suspended animation, the 
rest of the world advances into nudity, 
carrying cigarets strapped to the ankle. One 
character living in May, 2001, meets an- 
other still rolling along in 1970—or was it 
all just a dizzy spell? Dr. Asimov tracks 
down a murderer on Solaria, a distant 
planet where people use television for all 
social contacts, and regard actually seeing 
rather than viewing as an act of indecency. 
Wonderfully efficient robots clank around, 
doing all the work in these fast-moving 
tales. Would that a couple would clank into 


my 1957 kitchen. 
—Olive Cross 
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Nonfiction 


GEORGE W. CABLE: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Arlin Turner. Duke University Press. 
1956. $6.00. 

Making full use of massive materials, 
some of them not previously released, the 
biographer has presented a closely-written, 
carefully-documented, and penetrating study 
of an important American author. A full 
record of Cable’s dramatically eventful life, 
interwoven with a remarkably minute ex- 
amination of his writing, perhaps defies in- 
clusion in a single work, and some students 
might prefer an amplification of certain 
parts of the record as presented here—but 
this admirable book is not only the best yet 
to appear on Cable, it is the best that is 
likely to appear in the foreseeable future. 


—?P. 


LOUIS BROMFIELD AND HIS BOOKS. 
By Morrison Brown. Essential Books. 1957. 
$4.50. 

The title is well chosen. So closely is 
Louis Bromfield’s life and writing inter- 
woven that Mr. Brown must have found 
his plan easy to follow. The result is satis- 
fying. The reader learns of Bromfield’s an- 
tecedents, of his childhood, of his mother’s 
ambition for him and of her early domi- 
nance, of the influence of his father and of 
his dissimilar grandfathers, of his hard 
study and dedicated work as an author and 
as a farmer—and of his high achievement. 
The comments on the books are general 
and seem to rely largely on the judgments 
of others. The man is presented with in- 
sight and sympathy. 

—P. 


GERTRUDE STEIN, HER LIFE AND 
WORK. By Elizabeth Sprigge. Harper. 
1957. $5.00. 

A Californian who studied at Radcliffe 
College and Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Miss Stein lived most of her life in Paris, 
where she became the center of a circle of 
writers including Ernest Hemingway and 
Thornton Wilder, and of artists including 
Picasso and the other Cubists. Her own 
Cubistic experiments with words are still 
the subject of controversy. “She had an 
enormous vitality, an unfailing zest for liv- 


ing and a scorching interest in human be- 
ings which, expressed in a candid gaze, a 
compelling voice and hearty laughter, gave 
her a great magnetism.” This is the first 
full-scale biography of Gertrude Stein. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Irving Malin. Stanford 
University Press. 1957. $3.00. 


The author attempts in ninety-nine pages 
to define several aspects of Faulkner’s fic- 
tion. While he makes some interesting ob- 
servations on the recurrence of compulsive 
design, father-son relationships, and “the 
technique of oppositions,” the attempt is 
generally unsatisfactory, marred through- 
out by minor errors of fact and occasional- 
ly by apparently gratuitous assumptions. 
One chapter does little more than catalogue 
obvious borrowings from the Bible; an- 
other simply lists Oedipus parallels in 
Freud and Jung. The conclusion repeats a 
few familiar ideas about Faulkner’s “obses- 
sion” with his great-grandfather, Colonel 
William Falkner, and suggests that his 
treatment of sex is “latently homosexual.” 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. 
By John Dos Passos. Doubleday. 1957. 
$5.95. 

Ninth of a series entitled “Mainstream 
of America,” The Men Who Made the Na- 
tion is the inspiring story of the events 
compressed into the years between 1782 and 
1802. Thomas Jefferson is the unifying per- 
sonality here, though Washington looms 
large and Franklin, Hamilton, Monroe, 
Madison, Adams, Paine, Burr, and Mar- 
shall play important parts in the making of 
the young nation. The reader is amazed at 
the author’s sense of detail and at his wide 
research. The style is arresting. Dos Passos 
has a fine sense of humor and a scintillat- 
ing wit; in this book he easily justifies the 
high place he holds in the American scene. 


—Hudson Rogers 


Biographies of American Pioneers 


The career of George Rogers Clark, a 
life of early victories over the Indians from 
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the Alleghenies to the Mississippi and years 
of bitter neglect by his countrymen after 
the Revolution, is skillfully recreated by 
John Bakeless in Background to Glory 
(Lippincott, 1957, $6.00). Outstanding are 
the expedition through swamp and forest 
against Kaskaskia and Cahokia and the sur- 
prise attack on Vincennes. Bold fighter and 
brilliant intelligence officer, Clark is res- 
cued from too long neglect. In James Logan 
and the Culture of Provincial America 
(Little, Brown, 1957, $3.50) Frederick B. 
Tolles shows how the life of this Scotch 
Quaker, who settled in Philadelphia in 
1699, represents the transformation from 
English and European social, intellectual, 
and political origins to a genuine American 
culture. As Indian diplomat, Logan dealt 
with new political problems. As fur trader 
and iron maker, he developed colonial 
commerce. As scholar and scientist, he 
aided learning in early America. Friend of 
Franklin and Bartram, James Logan was 
surely one of the considerable men of 
Colonial America. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


THE COURTSHIP OF MR. LINCOLN. 
By Ruth Painter Randall. Little, Brown. 
1957. $3.75. 

Springfield, then newly-made state capital 
of Illinois, was little more than a frontier 
town in 1839. Though some came from the 
settled towns of the East and of the South, 
many of the people who lived in Spring- 
field were themselves drawn from the raw 
frontiers. This place, this time, and these 
people Mrs. Randall presents to us in her 
natural, sympathetic (and sentimental) 
love story of Mary Todd and Abraham Lin- 
coln, enriched and illuminated by the sub- 
ordinate love stories of several of their 
friends. Although the book is based on de- 
tailed research, Mrs. Randall here dispenses 
with the machinery of scholarly writing in 
order to preserve a gently flowing period 


—Myrtle Mestayer 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS. By Eric 
Sloane. Wilfred Funk. 1956. $3.95. 
Whether the prose of this delightful book 
is better than its numerous line drawings 
would be hard to say; text and illustrations 
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cooperate in giving a clear picture of the 
forms and methods our great-grandfathers 
knew and lived with before self-sufficiency 
gave way to interdependence, specialized 
functions, standardized parts, and urban- 
ized living. The book is neither intention- 
ally nostalgic nor an angry indictment of 
the modern way of life, but is recommended 
rather as a good-humored antidote to the 
notion that the modern way is necessarily 
an improvement over the past. 

—William Rande! 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. 
By Michael de la Bedoyere. Pantheon. 1956. 
$3.50. 


This carefully-documented historical 
presentation of the religious controversy 
over “quietism” or “pure love” of God in 
the late seventeenth century shows sympa- 
thetically Archbishop Fénelon, although he 
was defeated by Bishop Bossuet and cen- 
sured by the Pope. The many quotations 
and thorough scholarship cast new light, 
for English language readers at least, upon 
the complex personality of that intellectual 
giant and devout Catholic theologian Féne- 
lon, against a background of mysticism and 
devotion (Madame Guyon’s quietist teach- 
ings) contrasted with intrigues at the court 
of Louis XIV and within the Catholic 
Church. The readability of the book suffers 
somewhat from the author’s unusually com- 
plex sentence structures, but the subject 
justifies the reader’s effort. 


—Albert Leduc 


THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU. By James A. 
Michener. Random House. 1957. $3.50. 


This report on the recent Hungarian re- 
volt has the narrative movement and the 
emotional intensity of good fiction. It does 
not of course have the narrative hero; in- 
stead many Hungarians appear in heroic 
role. The author went into Austria to the 
Hungarian border; there over the bridge 
at Andau escaped more than twenty thou- 
sand Hungarians fleeing from communism. 
From interviews with many refugees, the 
author has woven a coherent and authentic 
and moving account of the crime against 
Hungary. It is a crime made up of innu- 
merable crimes, horrible to contemplate. In 
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this record communism stands indicted be- 
fore the world. 


—?P. 


THIS IS MY PHILOSOPHY. Edited by 
Whit Burnett. Harper. 1957. $4.95. 

In this stimulating collection, Whit Bur- 
nett presents statements of their personal 
philosophy by some of the leading thinkers 
of today. Twenty men, each eminent in his 
field—philosophy, science, literature, theol- 


THAT JONES GIRL. By Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton Friermood. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Lizzie Lou Jones is as plain as her name 
and very conscious of the fact. As a senior 
in high school, she has distinguished her- 
self in nothing, except in caring for her 
two younger sisters and brothers. Since her 
mother had died, grim Aunt Liz had taken 
over with the family and nothing seemed 
to go right. Suddenly Lizzie Lou’s father 
suggests going to see the famous actress, 
Louise Leander, on Lizzie Lou’s seven- 
teenth birthday. Lizzie Lou is stunned to 
learn that the actress is really her father’s 
sister. Sickness forces the Great Leander 
into Lizzie Lou’s home where things start 
to happen. 

Elizabeth Friermood has chosen a com- 
mon Cinderella theme, but girl readers will 
find it just as satisfying as ever. The 1918 
setting of the story adds a nice flavor to 
the narrative. Lizzie Lou, with her sailor 
dress and flat school shoes, may seem 
strange in her outward trappings, but any 
teen-ager will be quick to sense that the 
feelings and emotions are just like her own. 
The writing flows along at a well-dis- 
ciplined pace. 


MARY IN COMMAND. By Leigh Merrill. 
Nelson. $2.75. 

This is not a romance in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for Mary Brown has 
met, captured, and married the handsome 
young Captain Joshua Patten by Chapter 3. 


Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


ogy, government, education—have selected 
from their writings, or have written es- 
pecially for this collection, a statement of 
their mature beliefs concerning man’s re- 
lation to himself, to society, and to God. 
The selections probe the most vital prob- 
lems facing an atomic world, and the con- 
trasting viewpoints of such men as Ber- 
trand Russell, Jacques Maritain, Pitirim 
Sorokin, and J. Robert Oppenheimer pro- 
vide fascinating reading. 

—James Preu 


It is instead the story of her romance with 
the beautiful clipper ship, Neptune’s Car, 
and with the sea. Mary stays at home with 
her parents for the first voyages her hus- 
band takes after their marriage, but then 
gathering her courage, she packs her lug- 
gage and arrives unexpectedly just as 
he is set to sail for San Francisco. On 
this first long voyage she comes to terms 
with herself and finds she must change 
her first quick judgment of the sailors, 
To entertain Mary, her husband teaches 
her how to navigate the ship, and they vie 
with each other to see who can get the 
bearings the most accurately and quickly. 
After fifteen months they return with 
stories of adventure. The next trip is al- 
most disastrous. The first mate proves him- 
self a coward unsuited to handle the men, 
and Joshua is stricken with brain fever. 
Mary takes over the command of the ship 
and brings it safely to San Francisco. 

This is a well-written story with both 
the characters and the ship itself emerging 
as real personages. There is a sea-going 
flavor which is seldom found in stories for 
girls. The romance and adventure should 
keep any landlubber reading far into the 
night. Here is a welcome change from the 
usual girl’s story. 


THE FIFER OF SAN JACINTO. By Lee 
McGiffin. Lothrop. $3.00. 

Page Carter never dreams, when he ar- 
rives in Serena, Texas, that his fife will 
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RECENT BOOKS 


provide the only music at the battle that 
established Texas’s independence. His 
father has died on the trip west, but with 
his mother he manages to build a cabin in 
the tiny frontier town. Jim Bowie gives 
him one of his famous knives, admonishing 
the boy to use it only when he has no other 
choice. But Page’s efforts are bent toward 
the creation of the academy for boys that 
his father had dreamed of. When the 
Alamo falls, Page joins Sam Houston’s 
troops and pipes the men to battle with 
the only tune he can play, “Come to the 
Bower.” When the battle is won, Page finds 
himself wedded to the new country and its 
destiny. 

This is a sensitively written story. Cer- 
tainly Page is not the usual pioneer hero, 
for he is a bookish young man with a dis- 
like of fighting and hunting. His efforts to 
adjust to the frontier are very real and 
should be well understood by today’s gen- 
eration of boys who also are far removed 
from the pioneer struggles. The book is 
written in language simple enough for the 
young readers in junior high, but it has 
enough meat to hold the attention of some 
older boys. 


HORSES FOR THE GENERAL. By 
Erick Berry. Macmillan. $2.75. 
Thoroughly satisfying! These words 
summarize my reactions to Berry’s latest 
book. As a reader, you are taken into the 
everyday life of the Revolutionary Army— 
a motley crew at best—and you feel that 
you have lived with them through a sum- 
mer’s experience. Lem Devries, the hero, 
is as intriguing a young promoter as has 
been recorded in recent books. He is too 
short to enlist, but he manages to get him- 
self a job as a horse wrangler. His big, 
sly hounddog refuses to go home when 
Lem goes off to the wars and the dog turns 
out to be about as crafty as his master. 
The book is full of Lem’s methods of 
managing a situation so that he gets what 
he wants in the long run. There is a story 
for girls’ tastes, too, in the series of chap- 
ters dealing with Hilda and her grand- 
mother who are being tormented by the 
wily hired man who is supposed to support 
them while the rest of the family is staking 
out a new claim farther into the wilderness. 
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For teenagers, here is a story with real 
charm, character, and depth. 


TV GIRL FRIDAY. By Ruth Milne. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 

As in most of the vocational stories, 
there is in this one a great deal about the 
variety of jobs involved in the industry. 
Finding herself without enough talent as 
a singer to become a performer, Susan 
Doyle batters at the gates to TV fame by 
taking jobs as a mail clerk and as a 
typist in a studio. Eventually she gets 
nearer her goal when she actually can help 
behind the cameras in the production of a 
real show. All of this is interesting enough. 

However, the author has fallen into the 
usual stereotyped patterns of character 
alignment in the career story. There is the 
feminine rival who at first seems to suc- 
ceed though she is utterly despicable, but 
who turns out to be a misunderstood per- 
son by the end of the story. There is the 
usual pair of young men, one smooth and 
glamorous, the other homespun and vir- 
tuous. The heroine is, naturally, dazzled by 
the glitter of the first for a period before 
she turns to the other as the man of her 
dreams. It will be a relief sometime to get 
a career story that breaks this pattern. 


JOE SUNPOOL. By Don Wilcox. Little, 
Brown. $2.75. 


The author has chosen a bit of American 
life so different and intriguing that one 
wonders why it has not been more often 
used in adolescent stories. Joe Sunpool, a 
Navaho boy, enrolls in Haskell Institute in 
Lawrence, Kansas. Through his story, the 
reader is introduced to the modern Indian 
under modern educational conditions. The 
setting makes of the book something a little 
beyond the ordinary. To be sure Joe’s ex- 
periences are cast in the framework of that 
found in all school stories: Joe makes 
friends and enemies, he is involved in a 
number of scrapes, and he achieves a few 
minor triumphs. But in addition to these 
events there is the throbbing life of the con- 
temporary Indian struggling to find a place 
for himself in a modern society. While the 
writing is mundane, the theme of the story 
raises it above the level of mediocrity. 


OMPOSITION 


ADVENTURE 


New Textbooks 

“Literature for High Schools” series: 
LITERATURE OF ADVENTURE. By 
J. N. Hoox, Vesta M. Parsons, BLANCHE 
E. Peavey, and Frank M. Rice. $3.84; 
LITERATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT. By 
J. N. Hook, Vesta M. Parsons, BLANCHE E. 
Peavey, FRANK M. Rice, and Martam H. 
Tuompson. $3.96; LITERATURE OF 
AMERICA. By J. N. Hoox, Mrrprep Fos- 
TER, NELL M. Rosinson, Mir1aM H. THomp- 
son, and CHartes F. Wess. $4.16; and 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. By J. N. 
Hoox, Foster, Nett M. Rosinson, 
and CHartes F. Wess. $4.28. Ginn and 
Company. 1957. 

The editors have achieved a useful com- 
bination of “new” materials with those 
conventionally found in anthologies. The 
Adventure and Achievement volumes in- 
clude a significant number of writings 
which have not previously appeared in 
books intended for class-wide use. Of 
course, neither “new names” nor lesser- 
known writings of popular authors guar- 
antees student interest, but the editors have 
obviously searched broadly, and have care- 
fully evaluated those writings included. 
The Adventure volume has seven sections; 
each cuts across chronological lines. Rep- 
resentative sections include “Pioneer 
Heroes,” “Here and There in Latin Ameri- 
ca,” and “The Animal World.” Another 
section, “Our Canadian Neighbors,” in- 
cludes representative pieces from Robert 
Service, Jack London, Longfellow, Stephen 
Leacock, and the Freedmans (a selection 
from Mrs. Mike) as well as stories and 
poems from a less well-known group of 
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writers who know Canada first hand. 

Literature of Achievement is, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the most interesting of 
the four volumes. This opinion is based 
largely on the fact that the materials chosen 
for the seven sections (unit type “cate- 
gories” such as “Faraway Places,” 
“Achievements of Courage,” and “Sea 
Ventures”) are typically contemporary and 
appealing to students’ interests. A casual 
sampling of opinions among this reviewer’s 
high school students suggests that the 
Achievement volume is the most generally 
attractive. As in almost every other series, 
Julius Caesar appears. 

The remaining two volumes, American 
and English literature anthologies, have 
the familiar chronological plan, although 
each text begins with an introductory group 
of contemporary pieces. Many selections are 
those familiar to teachers; Poe is repre- 
sented in the American literature volume 
by “The Masque of the Red Death,” “The 
Purloined Letter,” and the poems “To 
Helen,” “The Raven,” “The Bells,” and 
“Annabel Lee.” Many of the other selec- 
tions are those which have been included 
frequently in high school anthologies. The 
editors suggest that, after the introductory 
section, the book offers “the drama of 
American Literature in five acts,” each 
“act” making up one of the remaining sec- 
tions. This organization, the editors say, 
is adaptable for either a “types” survey or 
a chronological survey. The reviewer be- 
lieves with James H. Mason, who reviewed 
two books in The English Journal for Feb- 
ruary, that texts are perhaps the chief 
“determiners” of the curriculum. Con- 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


sequently, the present reviewer finds the 
arrangements of the Adventure and 
Achievement volumes more useful; truly, 
in these two volumes, the teacher might 
find both “the common readings that will 
best suit the interests and abilities of her 
class” and a source of related readings 
appropriate to a thematic unit. 

Both the American and English litera- 
ture collections have sections of twentieth- 
century writers; these sections are broad 
and useful. As is true of the entire series, 
these texts benefit from the “study and 
background materials” which are suc- 
cinct, informative, and are placed where 
they should be placed—with the writings 
for which they are background. The in- 
terest and restraint shown in the short bi- 
ographies is notable. The questions which 
follow the various selections get at specific 
reading skills as well as at the values in 
the literature. There are glossaries, attrac- 
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tive illustrations, and photographs in each 
of the books; choral readings, word study, 
library use, and other supplementary ac- 
tivities are suggested. 


Stephen Dunning 
Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


TEEN-AGE TALES. Book 4. By Rapa 
Rosperts and Water Barse; Book 5. By 
Recina Heavey and Harriet STEWART. 
D. C. Heath. 1957. $2.40 each. 


These latest additions to a popular series 
contain the same attractive bait for re- 
tarded and reluctant adolescent readers as 
the earlier volumes. The stories, at fifth- 
sixth grade level of difficulty, center on 
sports, adventure, animals, science, and 
teen-age problems. The editorial material, 
of a highly familiar type, is concentrated 
at the end of each book. 


English—Will It Become Tomorrow's 
Language? ontinued from page 285] 


able and current everywhere, it must 
enter into the warp and woof of daily 
life in a given country, it must become 
a function of its art forms, its tradi- 
tions, its history, its politics, its sports, 
etc. It must be evident that our lan- 
guage has not yet fully reached this 
stage in any foreign area, nor would it 
seem that the situation will alter in 
the near future. 

Interpreting Bentley and Grebstein’s 


International 


article as a salute to the spread of Eng- 
lish in the modern world, no one can 
take serious exception. Seen, however, 
as it will be by some readers, as evi- 
dence that English is inevitably the fu- 
ture world language and that other lan- 
guages are, therefore, increasingly un- 
important for the English-speaking 
world, the article can have unfortunate 
effects, especially in our educational 
circles. 
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READER'S DIGEST 
memorable stories and articles 
especially selected and adapted for 
your English classes 


SIX handsomely illustrated volumes packed 
with absorbing stories and articles, by 
distinguished contemporary writers, in- 
cluding: 


thrilling stories of big-game hunting 
and. mountain climbing . . . amazing 
tales of animal life . . . inspiring arti- 
cles on teen-age problems . . . lively 
sketches of literary and _ historical 
personalities . . . humorous episodes 
about life’s lighter side .. . 


160 pages each For grades 7-12 
Brochure J-5 


available upon request 


— READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


Mevuam-Websler 


PAT OFF, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


First Issue: Autumn, 1957 


JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


A Quarterly for the Improvement of 
Reading in High School, College, 
Industrial, Military, and Adult Pro- 
grams. 


Subscription, $3.50 per year 
$3.00 for Teachers 


(Please make checks payable to Purdue 
University) 
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Department of English, Purdue University 
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The NCTE Committee on Recordings 
proudly presents 


SINGERS IN THE DUSK 


Poems by James Weldon Johnson, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Frank Marshall Davis, 
Herbert Clark Johnson, Countee Cullen, Arna Bontemps, Langston Hughes, and 
Donald Jeffrey Hayes 


Read and narrated, with piano punctuation, by 
CHARLES LAMPKIN 


musician, teacher, actor, lecturer 


Contains J. W. Johnson’s “The Creation,” “The Glory of the Day,” “Life”; 
Dunbar's “Dawn,” “Life,” “Theology,” “Ere Sleep Comes Down”; Davis's 
“Tenement Room—Chicago”; H. C. Johnson’s “A Boy’s Need” ; Cullen’s ‘The 
Wise’; Bontemp’s “Nocturne at Bethesda”; Hughes’s “The Negro Speaks of 
Rivers,” “Mother to Son,” “Ballad of the Man Who's Gone’; Hayes’s ‘‘Benedic- 


tion.” 


12”, 3314, rpm. Attractive jacket. $5.95 to nonmembers, $3.75 to members 
of NCTE. Order no. RL20-4. 


Order this new recording this spring when you send for your next year’s 
supplies from NCTE. We will ship and bill on whatever date you specify. 
Payment should accompany orders less than $5.00. 


Available exclusively from 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, 
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Now even your slow learners 
will find 

that learning ENGLISH 

can be fun, too! 


Have you a few slow learners in your 
class? Try LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 
and watch the improvement! You will 
find that LIVING YOUR ENGLISH has 
a knack of making all boys and girls feel 
at home with their language. These text- 
book-workbooks are simplified to an easy 
reading level . . . kept interesting from 
the teen-age point of view . . . and tail- 
ored to a tee to meet the needs of stu- 
dents whose progress for one reason or 
another has been slow. 


It will please you that LIVING YOUR 
ENGLISH maintains a touch that is al- 
ways light but always sure, and that the 
continuity-type exercises place maximum 
emphasis on minimum essentials. You 
will find that the gay cartoons have their 
way of teaching, too. 


English 


A Unique Six-Book Series for Grades 7 through 12 
BY COLTON DAVIS HANSHAW 
Teacner’s MANUALS—ANSWER TO TESTS 


C. Heath and Company 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 
SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. cuicaco 16 sAN FRANCISCO5 ATLANTAS DALLAS 1 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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